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VINCENT D’INDY 
By PAUL LANDORMY 


LMOST a year ago—on December 2nd, 1931—France lost 
one of her greatest composers, and the world still mourns 
his passing. 

Vincent d’Indy was born in Paris, March 27th, 1851. But he 
was no Parisian. His family, of old Cévenole stock, used to take 
him in the summers to the Ardéche, among the mountains of the 
Vivarais, and it was here that he felt at home. 

His © great-grandfather, Joseph-Isaie Saint-Ange d’Indy, 
formerly an officer in the de la Rochefoucauld dragoons, was 
appointed prefect of the Ardéche by Louis XVIII, and on Na- 
poleon’s return from Elba organized the defense of his department. 
After the Hundred Days and the defeat of the Emperor at Water- 
loo, he resumed his functions and returned to Privas, July 12th, 
1815. . Recalled in 1819 by the liberal minister Decazes for ex- 
cessive royalism, he died at Boffres, February 19th, 1830. 

On a man like d’Indy the influence of his race, like that of his 
ancestral soil, is considerable. It determines his ideas, his beliefs, 
and in large part the orientation of his art. He bears his nobility 
not only in his name but in his whole person, and he conveys it to 
his works with all the earmarks of its caste spirit. 

Boffres was the home of his people, a tiny village set upon a 
wooded slope covered with pines, chestnuts, oaks. The hill has 
belonged to his family for a long time. One pictures d’Indy as a 
child set free during happy vacation days in these rugged solitudes, 
avidly breathing in that pure air charged with the perfume of 
woods fragrant under the sun’s rays, wandering dreamily over 
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heather-covered moors, among the flocks and their shepherds, 
halting on some high plateau whence he could see on clear days, 
beyond the narrow valley of the Rhone, the snowy Alpine peaks. 

D’Indy’s mother had died at his birth, and he was brought 
up by his grandmother, Madame Théodore d’Indy, who early 
consecrated him to music by giving him over to Diémer and 
Marmontel in piano and Lavignac in harmony. In 1869 d’Indy 
met Henri Duparc; they lived next door to each other and fore- 
gathered to make music, together discovering with enthusiasm 
Wagner, Beethoven, and Bach. After the war of 1870, d’Indy 
sought lessons with César Franck and in 1873 became his pupil in 
organ at the Conservatoire. In order to avoid amateurishness, to 
compel himself properly to exercise the profession of musician, 
he took positions as organist at the church of Saint-Leu, and as 
kettle-drummer and subsequently as chorus director of the Con- 
certs Colonne. To round out his education he travelled in Ger- 
many, where he became acquainted with Liszt and attended the 
first performances of the Ring at Bayreuth in 1876. D’Indy had 
been a member of the Société Nationale de Musique since its 
inception (1871) and soon became its secretary, then its president. 
Finally he was offered a chair of composition at the Conservatoire, 
but he refused it in order to devote himself wholly to the Schola 
Cantorum, which he had founded in 1896 with Bordes and Guil- 
mant. 

There is nothing gained by stressing other dates in d’Indy’s 
life, so entirely consecrated to his art, save those that mark the 
composition of his most important works : 1879-1881, the Wallen- 
stein trilogy, full of the romantic dreams of Schiller, yet already 
so French in its firm accent, crisp rhythm, fresh savor; 1881, the 
Poéme des montagnes for piano, delightful echo of his first sensations 
in his native country and of his first love; 1885, the Chant de la 
Cloche, crowned at the City of Paris competition, an eloquent 
expression of the severe but generous point of view of the true 
artist who must expect nothing of the present but sacrifice all to 
the future; 1886, the Symphonie sur un théme montagnard, or 
Cévenole Symphony, for orchestra and piano, one of the high points 
of French music; 1889-1895, Fervaal, which was performed in 1897 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels; 1897, the Second Quar- 
tet; 1898-1901, L’Etranger, performed at the Monnaie in 1903; this 
same year the Second Symphony (B-flat); 1905, Jour d’été sur la 
montagne for orchestra, one of the most beautiful bits of musical 
landscape-painting there are—a “landscape of the soul”’ as well as 
of external realities; 1904, the Violin Sonata; 1907, the Piano 
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Sonata; 1908-1915, the Légende de Saint Christophe, given at the 
Opéra in Paris in 1920. 

After the World War, d’Indy made long sojourns—during 
the free moments the Schola left him—in the South, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. And here he lived a new life, as it were, 
discovering a clearer sky, a more amiable Nature. A vigilant 
devotion assured him of rest and freedom to work. He forgot the 
ruder natural surroundings of the Cévennes, laying himself open 
to gentler impressions and perhaps—the influence of the young 
post-war composers’ movement assisting—even modified his own 
art somewhat. His last works—the Poéme des rivages for orchestra 
(1918-1921), the Sonata in D for piano and ’cello, the Théme varié, 
fugue et chanson for piano (1925), the Diptyque méditerranéen for 
orchestra, the Concerto for flute, piano, ’cello and string orchestra 
(1926), the Second Trio, in G, for piano, violin and ’cello, the 
Fantaisie sur un vieil air de ronde francaise for piano (1931)—seem 
to mark a return to the forms of the pre-classical sonata of Corelli 
or Scarlatti, and to be inspired also by the example of Rameau. 
These compositions often seek to please rather than to move. 
Less romantic, they show a desire for brevity, but without over- 
looking the need for sound construction. They are remarkably 
fresh, astonishingly youthful. And all the strength and richness 
of d’Indy’s thought are still there. Up to his last hour, d’Indy 
remained the robust and eager person he had always been, 
and he died in his eighty-first year without having ceased to 
produce. 

He did not only compose. Teaching, the administration of 
the Schola Cantorum, which he had founded and to which he 
remained deeply attached, propaganda on behalf of all the great 
masters of the past—these took part of his time. He organized 
concerts, wrote letters, edited forgotten music. He proselytized 
with indefatigable ardor in favor of those artistic ideas that were 
dear to him. He was the leader of a school and an apostle who 
had considerable influence on his own times. This he achieved 
quite otherwise than César Franck. With Franck, feeling went 
further than intelligence and will. He had not intentionally 
determined to act on his surroundings, but the fervor of his en- 
thusiasms was irresistibly contagious; without knowing it he led - 
all who approached him towards the same ends that he himself 
had pursued. D’Indy, on the other hand, deliberately intended 
to form disciples, and to this purpose he devoted his clear and 
systematic intelligence and his tenacious will. He was a man of 
action as well as an artist. This gave him a very special character, 
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and it may well be said that the réle he played in the French 
society of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was 
as great for the moral worth of which he gave proof as for the 
works of art he conceived and wrought. 


* * 
— 


I met d’Indy around 1900. I had come to Paris from the 
heart of the provinces. Pelléas had not yet been produced: it 
seemed to me that all the musical life of Paris had taken refuge in 
the Schola Cantorum. There, and there only, did I hear other 
things than the Beethoven symphonies and the Wagnerian dramas. 
With what joy, what avidity I discovered Lassus and Costeley, 
Carrisimi and Schiitz, Monteverdi, Lully and Rameau, Handel 
and Bach! Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” notably, was one of the revela- 
tions the effect of which remains with one till the end of one’s 
days. I recall a whole audience trembling with emotion and 
wonder, amazed at such beauty—and beauty so near, so alive, 
so not-in-the-least “‘archeological.”” And the man who gave us 
all this, making live again the world of sound, was Vincent d’Indy. 
The Schola has been reproached for keeping closed its windows on 
the street. Perhaps—but how wide it flung its doors to a radiant 
garden of the past! 

The Schola brought us more than the knowledge of a neglected 
past. It was to us the present, the glorious present represented 
by the names of Duparc, Chausson, d’Indy, Lekeu, Magnard, and 
so many others. The only two great French composers who did 
not attend this school, Dukas and Fauré, we knew to be friends 
of d’Indy. The name of Vincent d’Indy, indeed, summed up for 
us a splendid movement the development of which we followed 
passionately. The day Debussy stepped into the limelight, 
d’Indy was one of the first to applaud him, and he wrote a magnifi- 
cent article in praise of the composer of Pelléas. 

Those distant years relived in my memory when I learned the 
crushing news of d’Indy’s death. A whole piece of our youth was 
torn off with him, gone! I see him again, towards 1900, very 
straight and tall, in his buttoned frock-coat of plain stuff, rather 
severe, and his little black tie crossing his throat, below the collar, 
with such a curt little gesture. This was not a sought-for effect 
but an expression of his simplicity : he had reduced his apparel, 
once for all, to a concise correctness and spared himself all vain 
worries about elegance. Yet elegant he was, with his supple body 
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and his fine head with the powerful brow, deep eyes gazing clear 
and intent and youthful, hair proudly tossed back in two black 
masses on the sides. He was “a man.” And he was the greatest 
active force of the time: he had created a school, an art-center, 
and a doctrine. 

His Cours de Composition musicale opens with this declaration, 
worthy of a monk of the thirteenth century : “The principle under- 
lying all art is of a purely religious order.”” D’Indy admired only 
the Middle Ages, their faith-inspired art in which the author 
humbly effaced himself. In comparison with it the arrogant 
individualistic art of the Renaissance undeniably fell to a much 
lower level. The spirit of free inquiry, the spirit of the Refor- 
mation, according to him, spoiled everything. If he admired Bach 
it was not because of, but despite the “desiccating spirit of the 
Reformation.” Religion is necessary to the artist, but not all and 
any religion : the religion par excellence, the true religion, is the 
Catholic religion. Nothing could be more dogmatic. 

The dogmas of the Church find their equivalents or their sym- 
bols in d’Indy’s artistic doctrine. The Trinity is not only the 
essential characteristic of the divine nature, but is to be found 
everywhere in art: there are three creative periods in the life of 
every artist; there are three styles: the decorative, the architec- 
tural, the expressive: there are three virtues of the artist : faith, 
hope, and charity : faith in God and in His art; hope of the future, 
for of the present nothing is to be expected; charity, because the 
sole principle of all creation is love. The man who has this faith 
will necessarily bring to his art traditional views, but in his own, 
quite original manner. He resuscitates the ancient and forgotten 
past, finds inspiration in the oldest masters; but he does not oppose 
progress : instead he orients it by the knowledge of the evolutions 
that have already taken place. 

There is no composing without the inspiration of “love,” 
which alone engenders all creation. But there is also no composing 
without science and travail. Works of art are achieved by patient 
labor. Like the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, they do not exist 
without solid architecture. They presuppose continuous, per- 
sistent, indefatigable effort of will. Such was the doctrine which 
d’Indy held and to which he remained obstinately faithful all his - 
life. 

Yet he was no doctrinaire. He has been reproached, quite 
wrongly, with a hardness of mind and of heart, the hardness of a 
theorist, which was not his at all. He was fundamentally good, 
and particularly sweet-natured. No one could have been more 
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simple or more modest. In speaking, his timidity even gave 
cause for embarrassment. 

In recent years I saw a good deal of d’Indy. He had promised 
me a study of Parsifal for the collection of Chefs-d’euvre de la 
musique expliqués published by Mellottée. Here I had an oppor- 
tunity to esteem the man with his fine confidence in life, his faith 
in the power of will. He was approaching eighty. Overburdened 
with occupations, he told me that he could work at this “Parsifal’’ 
only “Sundays, from 2 to 5.” It was little; nevertheless he 
firmly hoped to finish the task. His great age did not prevent 
his making plans. He only begged me for an extension of two or 
three years, which I most naturally accorded him, only too happy 
and proud to have his collaboration. Then, in the simplest way in 
the world, before undertaking the work he asked for “directions.” 
He submitted in a spirit of discipline to the rules governing the 
collection, and to its editor. I was very much embarrassed, and the 
reader may well surmise that I left it to him to arrange his own 
material. He began preparations for the book with extraordinary 
conscientiousness, and despite the obligations of an extremely 
busy life pursued the work without flagging or fatigue. Two days 
before his death he was lovingly at work upon it. 

An indefatigable toiler. But neither a severe nor a tiresome 
person. Outside of his work he enjoyed gayety, told amusing 
stories, loved jokes and laughed spontaneously. I lived with him 
for several days during a provincial music festival. We sat at 
table with some other artists; d’Indy substantially honored the 
refined and copious menus set before us, and was a very jovial 
companion. 

It was in the milieu of his dear Schola that he liked best to be. 
Here he felt at home and let himself go. 

When he talked of music or saw to the making of it, his face 
lit up : he was another man. At such times a sort of radiance 
emanated from his whole person. 

I experienced this sense of radiance in many circumstances and 
particularly on the following occasion : The “Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales” had organized lectures with musical illustrations. 
D’Indy came one evening to talk on Beethoven and a vocal quartet 
I had formed was to perform the sublime Elegiac Song. At the 
last moment the bass, Jan Reder, failed me. I took his place and 
asked d’Indy to conduct us. I shall never forget what I felt under 
the leadership of that great artist. I saw him there, close before 
me, and felt myself dominated by that gaze which did not see me 
but was reading in space an imaginary score; I felt the music live 
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in him and totally possess him. By his gestures, by a strange 
suppleness which seemed to mold the harmonies and rhythms, and 
by the scarcely perceptible movement of his body swayed by his 
emotion, he communicated to my comrades and me the divine 
breath of the music. We were no longer of this world. Our 
performance had an extraordinary conviction, intensity, and 
fervor it never would have had without this animating personality. 

It is a similar radiance that emanates from his music—for 
those, at least, who can penetrate its intimate significance and take 
unto themselves its beneficent influence. 

* * 
* 


D’Indy’s works are the result, on the one hand, of an extra- 
ordinarily strict need for architectural solidity and, on the other, 
of an emotional ardor which, however, hides itself behind forms 
that are rigorously balanced. To understand them one must 
have an open mind, ready to admire the beauty of proportion 
of noble edifices, but also able to penetrate more deeply and 
discover the secret of living emotion. 

Let us consider a few of his most important works. There is 
no better introduction to d’Indy’s art than the study of the Poéme 
des montagnes (1881). It is written for piano solo. It evokes a 
remembrance of youth, of a great love in the wonderful setting 
of a friendly landscape. First one hears vague and uncertain 
harmonies; no melody as yet clearly defined : memory slowly, 
confusedly freeing itself from the veils of the past. Now it comes 
clear and here is the Chant des Bruyéres: 
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Andante tranquillo 
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The composer sees himself again, in thought, among those beloved 
mountains of the Vivarais where he has so often wandered : he 
breathes the intoxicating odor of the heather, relives all his child- 
hood impressions. Behold him on a high plateau in the morning 
sunlight with a vast sea of mist at his feet (a sinuous sweep of the 
keys, barely touched, evokes the soft thickness of the clouds). 
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Out of this mist a figure now comes, hazy at first, then more 
and more distinct—that of the Beloved: 


Lent_ 


tres-dove 


2 o 





And the gentle phrase, tender and passionate, opens to the light. 
But almost at once the touching vision vanishes. Nature alone 
is there, calm and serene. The penetrating song of the heather 
rises once more above a dissipating mist (indicated in the bass); 
then this song too fades. Allis blank. That is the first scene. 

Another vision: a village féte, dancing. But not light and 
elegant dances. Heavy dances of peasants in sabots roughly 
trampling the earth in their cadences. A comic interlude, a “valse 
grotesque’’—perhaps the awkward dancing of a bear led into the 
midst of the festivity by some wandering gypsy. For one instant 
the picture of the Beloved reappears, but again it is gone almost 
at once, and the country dances resume in full swing. They grow 
more ardent and are about to culminate in a supreme burst of 
energy, when suddenly the composer retires into himself and, in a 
few swift measures, concludes on a melancholy thought—of remem- 
brance. 

And then the third scene: this time the two lovers are united 
and go with arms tenderly entwined across the hills. About them 
the beeches and the pines quiver in the warm summer breeze, 
scattering their rustic perfume. But now a storm gathers with 
rapidly increasing fury. The trees groan with the weight of the 
wind. Clouds pile up. Thunder growls; the tempest is almost 
upon them. The lovers feel their love exalted by this unchaining 
of the forces of Nature. In an impassioned duet they sing their 
joy at belonging to each other for ever. And then little by little 
the storm abates. Their song becomes gentler and more contained, 
then more peaceful and more distant, and gradually fades away. 
The vision disappears. 

Then one hears the vague and fluid harmonies of the opening : 
remembrance fading, passing into oblivion, returning into the 
past whence the present had for an instant called it forth. Yet one 
line more: in a few measures, softened now, the theme of the 
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Beloved is heard for the last time, but over harmonies so new as to 
make it altogether sad and disillusioned. It is indeed sad, when 
one has left first youth behind to look back upon those years, 
contemplate them and say to oneself : That which was a unique 
moment and perhaps the culminating point of my happiness will 
never be again, will never return, is done for ever... . 

Very similar in inspiration to the Poéme des montagnes, and 
of even greater perfection, is the Symphonie sur un théme mon- 
tagnard for orchestra and piano (1886), “the most convincing ex- 
pression of d’Indy’s genius,” as Alfred Cortot calls it. It is very 
studied in style and at the same time very close to the soul of the 
people. The whole symphony is built on the one folk-theme, 
which one cannot hear at the opening, presented as it is above 
harmonies delicious and disturbing, without trembling at this 
urgent cry of Nature: 

Assez lent 


Solo for English Horn 4 . 














It is a marvel of perpetually self-renewed invention. The finale 
is a really extraordinary “féte of rhythm,” of exceptional vitality, 
swing, and force; I think it is unique in the history of music. To 
bring the people into touch with the soul of d’Indy, it is this 
Symphonie montagnarde or cévenole that one should always play, 
not the more austere Second Symphony. 

The Second Symphony (1903) belongs, with the Violin Sonata 
(1904) and the Piano Sonata (1907), to a group of works more 
difficult of approach, demanding perhaps, to be fully savored, the 
finer culture of the connoisseur. But then, what beauties does 
one not discover! I have recently heard the Piano Sonata (E 
minor) on a memorial program in d’Indy’s honor. I followed it 
from start to finish enchanted, very much moved, as though 
“bathed in music.” The last movement seemed to me the finest 
part of the work, radiating a particularly fiery brilliance. It has 
a grand and fervent theme in large intervals which is one of d’Indy’s 
most generous inspirations and which bears his particular stamp 
with its striking contours. When he concludes this movement, 
linking it with the chorale of the opening of the first movement but 
subordinately to it—as human passion may be conquered by faith 
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—there is an effect of magnificence, of sonorousness, of power, 
truly unheard-of. 

The Théme varié, fugue et chanson for piano (1925), while of 
more modest proportions, discloses the same sort of feeling; 
d’Indy expresses here, as in the Piano Sonata, his most profound 
convictions. The fugue, notably, may represent a sort of search 
for God of which the chanson is the crowning—a song of the road, 
of the traveller, of the pilgrim who has traversed all difficuities, 
conquered all obstacles, and who cries out his joy at achieving his 
journey’s end (his spiritual journey’s end, if we wish) and finally 
has obtained his hoped-for salvation. It is an astonishingly 
youthful composition which one would never suppose to have 
been written at such an advanced age. 

,Of d’Indy’s dramatic works I like best Fervaal (1892-96). 
Most of the action takes place in the Ardéche country. Fervaal, 
a hero destined to save his people torn by internal strife, is false 
with Guilhen, the beautiful Saracen, to his oath of chastity. 
Denying his religion, from which love and goodness are excluded, 
he glimpses the dawn of a greater religion founded on brotherly 
love. He does not see the way clearly, but after the death of those 
he loved, his master, his mistress, he strives higher towards that 
ideal sun which is piercing the clouds of paganism. The Gregorian 
hymn Pange lingua appears and reappears in the symphonic 
development, until the hero himself sings it during his final ascen- 
sion. Fervaal, all fragrant with the perfumes of the Vivarais 
mountains, is one of the compositions which best translate the 
spirit of our “great Celt,” divided between impressions of Nature 
and the call of faith. 

We shall limit ourselves here to these few remarks concerning 
d’Indy’s principal works, for the detailed analysis of which a whole 
book would be needed, hoping only to have aroused the reader’s 
sympathy in their behalf and a desire to know them better. 


~ *K 
* 


Debussy and d’Indy represent the two poles of French music; 
both equally French, but directed one towards “pleasure,” the 
other towards “duty” (for d’Indy claims there is an “esthetic 
duty’), one given over entirely to the easy ways of instinct, the 
other admitting only the dictates of his imperious will. 

In examining d’Indy’s life or works it is this inflexible will that 
seems to be his outstanding trait. It is born of reflection, but it 
presupposes a natural strength, an innate vigor, in this case both 
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physical and spiritual, an inherited ancestral vigor of an earth- 
born—almost a peasant—race. D’Indy has this rough strength. 
Do not be misled by his gentle and almost timid speech, but listen 
to his music. What authority! It speaks straight out, without 
any of the elegant reticences of mundane politeness. Of ancient 
and noble extraction, in some respects such a proud and reserved 
artist, d’Indy is in others very close to the people. In Wallenstein 
and the Chant de la Cloche he has brought crowds to life, their 
coarse pleasures, their savage passions. Even when he distracts 
himself and wants to amuse us, he does so by lively and masculine 
games which are not exempt from a certain brutality (like the 
rustic dances of the Poéme des montagnes). This strength is mani- 
fest, not in a few intermittent outbursts, but in the general sureness 
of design, in the powerful construction, in the continuity of the 
development through which it circulates like a vivifying sap. 

Nor does it exclude tenderness; but the tenderness is fervent, 
and does not indulge in prolonged languors or insipid effusions; 
it moves buoyantly and well-directed towards its desire or comes 
to rest finally assuaged. Always the clear view, the controlled 
will. Movement or immobility, but never indecision. 

This is not the contemplative attitude. D’Indy’s works, 
whatever their titles, will always be dramas—dramas in which, as 
one might suppose of so earnest a believer, religious faith often 
plays a principal part. It is no longer the faith of his master 
César Franck, founded purely on feeling; it is a reasoned and doc- 
trinal faith, in which the will is still apparent, a faith which the 
artist sets himself and would impose upon others, a faith vigorously 
combatted by the passions that are violent in this man of exigent 
temperament. The struggle gives rise to compositions of striking 
contour, with salient angles, pitiless lines, and of an acrid savor. 

They are, as a rule, dramas with a very picturesque and poetic 
setting. Not only his power of emotional development, but the 
feeling for Nature that reigns in all his works bears witness, by 
its quality, to d’Indy’s romanticism—a romanticism 4 la francaise, 
very different from the Germanic or even from that of César 
Franck. Franck lived entirely in his own inward dream, his 
spirit deaf to the call of the senses. D’Indy hears all the voices . 
that are about him. He has the Frenchman’s vivacity of feeling. 
He is not indifferent to any of the suggestions of external reality. 
He is a musical landscape-painter of the first rank. 

And in this evocation of Nature in his music, it is the Cévenole 
country of his first love that inspires the most poignant and moving 
pages. The Symphonie sur un théme montagnard, Jour d’été a la 
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montagne, Poéme des montagnes, fragments of Fervaal, and certain 
other compositions impregnated with the fragrance of the Vivarais, 
yield up to us the inmost secret of d’Indy’s genius. 

Passionate and headstrong Cévenole that he was, it is the 
soul of his race that he makes sing in his music, romantic on the 
one hand and on the other of such high classic bearing—a soul in 
which many opposites are united: the violence, the savagery, 
almost, of exalted passions, the calm and cool reflection that 
governs the heart’s impulses, the strength of a will that leaves 
nothing to chance, al! the external discipline that hides the inner 
tempest—a generous, exuberant soul that nevertheless bends to the 
schooling of an austere life. But above all it is faith that he sings, 
a robust, unshakable faith, that slowly, patiently, without thought 
of the present, builds for the future. 


(Translated by M. D. Herter Norton) 
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THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
By ARTHUR LOURIE 


culture : the German, the Latin, and the Slav. The Latin 

was a synthesis of the music of Debussy and the attain- 
ments of the impressionist school, which, springing from a period 
of prolonged struggle with the German hegemony, became the 
national factor in French music. It achieved its nationalism partly 
as the result of mastery, partly at the expense of a rupture with 
Germanism. 

Slav musical culture, the only real exponent of which was 
Russia (just as France was of the Latin culture), served as an ally 
of Latin Europe. Its forces contributed to the overthrow of the 
authority of German music, which hitherto had firmly dominated 
every other. A survey of the recent past enables us to arrive at 
this conclusion with sufficient accuracy and to state it as an histori- 
cal fact. The bond between French and Russian music was not 
so much a matter of the composers’ zsthetic tenets and leanings in 
any particular direction; it was rather a consequence of the con- 
flict between two cultures—the Latin and the German—radically 
opposed to each other in both material and esthetic processes. 
Russian music, young and vigorous, with its barbaric novelty and 
freshness, was drawn into the contest. It impregnated with health 
the musical section of Latin Europe, arousing Frenchmen to a 
recognition of their own national features, stirring their music to 
independent life after the prolonged torpor in which it had lain 
since the end of the last century—that is to say, during the period 
of the pseudo-classical and post-romantic German domination, 
which, prior to this contact with Russian music, had seemed in- 
vincible. The enchantments of the wizard of Bayreuth had a 
stupefying effect on the whole musical world. Indeed, the 
hypnotic state produced by Wagner in the late nineteenth century 
has never been surpassed, and it now seems almost paradoxical 
that Baudelaire, the impeccable critic whose sense of sxsthetic 
values was beyond reproach, should have been the first in Paris to 
succumb to it. 

Russian composers had been for many years under the in- 
fluence of the Germans. No sooner did an independent national 
school make its appearance in Russia (with Glinka) than they 
turned for guidance to the German masters, who, in their opinion, 
excelled the rest of the world. Later this became a solid tradition, 
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established in the sphere of professional musical education in 
Russia, as well as in academic circles. Meanwhile, in the days of 
the “mighty band’s” activities, there already existed a decided 
tendency to free Russian music from its submission to German 
influences, with the object of creating a culture of its own, purely 
national and organically self-dependent. The supreme exponents 
of this idea were Moussorgsky and Tchaikovsky, the latter, as a 
‘‘Westerner,” being the antithesis of Moussorgsky. Tchaikovsky’s 
notion was to develop national characteristics by means of the 
technical methods of the West, and he regarded as unthinkable 
any departure from the essence of the Western canon. But to the 
German canon he clearly preferred the French, in the form it 
assumed towards the middle of the nineteenth century. This 
brought him into collision with those Russian musical circles which 
considered the connection of Russian music with the German as 
something that could be neither contested nor altered. Moussorg- 
sky broke decisively and categorically with Western canons of any 
kind; his principles from the Western point of view were anarchical. 
He believed that a specifically national musical culture, absolutely 
independent of any foreign influences, was indispensable to Russia. 

Rimsky-Korsakov, who, apart from his creative work, 
devoted much effort to the laying of durable foundations for the 
training of professional musicians in Russia, comes midway between 
Moussorgsky and Tchaikovsky. He was neither a pure nationalist 
like the former, nor an absolute ““Westerner” like the latter. His 
position was a compromise with both : he did not share Tchaikov- 
sky’s propensity for the Latin West, but remained loyal to the 
original tradition of the Russian school in its subservience to the 
formal methods of the Germans—an attitude which predetermined 
the character of his cultural activities, as well as of his creative 
work. The tradition of the Russian school’s subjection to the 
German form and method found a determined supporter in 
Glazounov, who inherited it from Rimsky-Korsakov and followed 
it blindly, neither verifying it nor subjecting it to revaluation. 
Glazounov’s individual work as a Russian symphonist has, in my 
opinion, an independent significance. In the course of time they 
will come back to it; but his cultural activities with respect to the 
Russian school were entirely determined by his position as direct 
successor and dependent of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
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Such were the essential lines along which the Russian school 
developed until the cycle of the “mighty band’s” activities proved 
to be complete, and its achievements became the property of the 
academics. The Germans had exerted a vital and fructifying 
influence on Russian music in its infancy, through contact with 
the classics and the reaction of the early romantics. In the days 
of Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov, the connection with these 
pure sources was revived, but in subordination to a pseudo- 
classical scholasticism draped in the post-romantic ideology in 
which the musical life of that period expressed itself. 

Moussorgsky was the first composer to voice the “Scythian”! 
problem of Russian music. He sought to incarnate the crude folk- 
element, which he assumed to be the only organic expression of 
Russia. In this lay his pathos. Nowadays no one disputes the 
fact that, so far as concerns mastery of the folk-element in music, 
Moussorgsky created a world of precious things entirely original 
in form; but not so long ago this was persistently denied in Russian 
musical circles—that is, in academic, not in advanced, circles. 
It needed the action of Russian music on the French, as represented 
by Debussy and the impressionists, and the converse reaction of 
this French music on the Russian, in order that Moussorgsky’s 
achievements in form might become common property. 

When the twentieth century opened, the most typical repre- 
sentatives of the new tendencies were Skryabin on the extreme 
left and Medtner on the extreme right. They stood at the opposite 
poles of decadence and modernism in Russia. The Skryabin of 
the first symphony made his début as a member of the Russian 
national school, but the allurements of other worlds, into which 
music did not enter, led him to regard the problem of Russian music 
as of secondary importance in comparison with those eschatological 
visions wherewith his muse was nourished. In his mature period 
he definitely abandoned all the traditions of the Russian school 
and travelled along a different path, becoming as decided an ad- 
herent of Westernism as Moussorgsky was of nationalism. 

Medtner, fed entirely on German music, took towards the 
Russian school as such a position less fundamentally conservative 
than it then seemed. It might rather be described as paradoxical, 
since for him the existence of Russian music as an independent 
national art was, on the whole, open to question. A conservative 
and a follower of the post-romantic heritage of the Germans, he 
sought at the same time new forms and a new system of musical 

1A term which in classical literature usually referred to the tribes inhabiting the 


regions north and north-east of the Black Sea and which here signifies a basic folk- 
element in the heritage of Russian culture. 
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thought, but always in unqualified subjection to German music. 
It seems to me, therefore, that he drops out of Russian music, and 
that it would be more correct to rank him as a German composer. 

When the national school, which owed its existence to the 
“mighty band,” ceased to play an active part in Russia, the 
Germans came to the conclusion that German music had ex- 
hausted the world’s musical resources. They continued to look 
upon the Russian branch of the art merely as a province of their 
empire. Medtner represented this tendency in the Russian 
modernism of the early twentieth century. 

The Frenchmen of the modernist period, however, became in 
the natural course the allies of the Russians, as their conviction 
that dependence on the Germans must be shaken off attained 
maturity about this time, and the “Scythian” problem of Russian 
music seemed to meet the case. 

Against this background Stravinsky made his appearance, 
and a living bond between Russian and French music became an ac- 
complished fact. The work of his first period served to strengthen 
this bond and revealed again the great gulf between Russian 
and French music on the one hand and German music, as it then 
existed, on the other. In these early days Stravinsky acted as a 
corrective, so to speak, to Rimsky-Korsakov, breaking the tra- 
ditional tie between the Russian national school and the Germans. 
He became a brilliant exponent of Moussorgsky’s “Scythian” 
problem, which he handled with the utmost vigour and determi- 
nation. Those concerned with this problem, and every Russian 
composer to whom Moussorgsky and his creations (in their original, 
unexpurgated form) were dear, adopted “The Rite of Spring” as 
their banner. The young French school (after Debussy) accepted 
this banner as the symbol of its own work in the cause of nation- 
alism. 

I once made the statement that “The Rite of Spring” was the 
outcome of an immediate belief in the folk-element as primary 
basis, and that in it Stravinsky affirmed the Asiatic spirit of Russia, 
breaking with everything hostile to that spirit, not only in the 
West but also in Russia. Even the “kuchkists’” strove to incarnate 
these Scythian traits in their works, but all except Moussorgsky 
and Borodin poured Russian wine into German bottles. Stravin- 
sky straightened out the hereditary line which proceeded from 
Moussorgsky, and demolished the pseudo-Russian traditions 
established by Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakov in order to pro- 


2The ‘“‘Five’’ who constituted the Kuchka or “mighty band’: Moussorgsky, 
Borodin, Cui, Balakirev, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
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fessionalize Russian music. Can his subsequent desertion to 
international shores be regarded as treachery to Russian national- 
ism? From my point of view, certainly not. The Scythian prob- 
lem had been developed to its full extent, and further progress in 
this direction was impossible; whether Russian music will or will 
not return once more to that path is a matter for the future. 

In forsaking the national plane for the universal, Stravinsky 
broke away from the line on this particular question. The radical 
change in his style was conditioned by the alteration in the ideo- 
logical problem, which in its turn was due to the modification of 
the entire formal process of his musical thinking. It is curious 
that this change in his style coincided historically with the political 
and social changes in contemporary Russia, where the national 
consciousness developed into a supernational consciousness and 
an aspiration toward universal union. Though politically opposed 
to the Russia of today, Stravinsky gave musical expression, as it 
were, to new departures similar to those prompted by the new 
ideology prevailing in that country, but on different grounds: 
the réle of Karl Marx is played by Bach. In forsaking the national 
for the universal sphere Stravinsky did not withdraw from the 
professional plane nor sever ties with the past. On the contrary, 
reducing ideological problems to a minimum and confining him- 
self exclusively to the question of form, he rejected musical nation- 
alism pure and simple and turned towards the formal canons of 
the West, with characteristic directness and decision establishing 
for himself a durable connection with the heritage of Western 
musical culture. It is in this that he is at variance with con- 
temporary Russia, where the problem has assumed quite another 
form. There it is again a question of a rupture, this time not 
merely with the West but with every branch of human culture: 
Russia is faced with the task of creating an entirely new culture, 
not national but universal. 


The period of cultural revival which followed the war was 
everywhere signalized in music by a strong tendency towards ~ 
nationalism. Never before had it been so definitely expressed. 
Independently of any formal or esthetic forerunners, the reassess- 
ment of values and the outburst of a new creative energy in Europe 
assumed everywhere a national character. In almost every 
country of Western Europe (and later on in America) musical 
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groups were formed, having as their prototype the Russian school 
as it originally existed, that is to say, the “mighty band.” 

Such was not the case in Russia, however, during those years. 
Russian music as a school assumed, and still retains, an altogether 
peculiar character in comparison with other national groups. For 
political reasons, it split into two sections, which became increas- 
ingly independent and ultimately developed into two separate 
worlds. The one comprises Russian music produced in con- 
temporary Russia; the other, the music of Russians who have been 
attracted to artistic life in the West, and have become part of 
European culture in general, so that they have almost lost any 
connection with their native soil. 

As a consequence of this alone, Russian music is now in a very 
complex period of its existence. Many questions of great interest 
are involved. In dealing with style, form and language, the 
Russians have to reckon with the fact that such matters are closely 
connected with the fundamental contemporary political problem 
of their country. Therefore, in attempting to define the present 
state of the Russian school, we must treat the two sections of it as 
independent bodies : we must consider what is happening in the 
musical world of the U.S.S.R., and what is being accomplished by 
Russian music in the West. 

After the war, music (and art as a whole) in Russia was affected 
by the revolution. In the early days of the upheaval there was 
no contact between art and politics, and the social and political 
life of the country developed in one direction, and its culture and 
art in another, almost independent of political circumstances. 

During this period, art occupied an aristocratic, privileged 
position. The musical life of Russia was restricted to its pro- 
fessional plane. That the revolution brought about a change was 
due simply to the fact that, when the masses of the people were 
attracted to the arts, conditions had altered for the worse. This 
affected performers and teachers only; musical creation was un- 
touched by politics. It continued to utilize its own esthetic pro- 
cesses which had existed prior to the revolution. The political 
workers were not concerned with music, and the musicians shut 
their eyes to politics and tried their utmost to maintain the “art 
for art’s sake” position, which was essentially a thing of the past. 
Later on, when the political power had grown stronger and the 
revolution more deeply rooted, side by side with the political and 
economic fronts in the U.S.S.R. a cultural front was announced. 
The drama, literature, and painting were brought into contact 
with the Marxist doctrine far more quickly than music. The fact 
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that composers are politically more conservative than other 
artists does not by any means account for this; the explanation 
must be sought in the nature of the material of these arts, which 
can be more easily and speedily adapted to external purposes, 
and worked up for the express benefit of the ideology connected 
with any new movement. In music, alteration of the formal 
methods themselves is far more difficult and complicated, and the 
mere attachment of superficial labels, or of literary programs 
and explanations hurriedly tacked on, makes no difference to the 
nature of the music itself, which undergoes no modification just 
because it is coupled with a capitalist or a communist subject. 

Ultimately musical material and method may be organically 
altered in Russia, but this is a difficult and very intricate business, 
and before it can be accomplished the new culture—in its nature 
essentially opposed to the musical culture which preceded it, that 
is, to the whole historical course of its evolution—will have to 
attain maturity. Is music capable of this? I donot know. But 
obviously, if the development of a proletarian culture is decreed 
in the U.S.S.R., Russia will have to rid herself of the old culture. 
I believe that until now Russian composers without exception 
have occupied themselves in exhausting modernism and decadence. 
They have hitherto been engaged in working in the directions set 
by Skryabin and Medtner at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and using their methods of composition. The only 
evolution that has taken place in the last ten years has expressed 
itself in the form of a certain infection by the modernist tendencies 
—then almost effete—of post-war Western music. It is curious, 
and paradoxical, that even Stravinsky, who has played such an 
important part in Western music, has so far exercised hardly any 
influence on music in Russia. There they have not, as yet, under- 
stood him at all, in spite of the fact that they have had frequent 
opportunities of hearing all his works. Prokofiev has had some in- 
fluence on the younger generation, but it has been purely external 
and superficial. 

The terrible isolation of the musicians of Soviet Russia from 
present-day life in the West appears to be the chief reason for this 
backwardness, and for their ignorance and misconception of the 
dialectical process in accordance with which art in Europe is being .- 
developed. As a result of the backward state of music in the 
U.S.S.R., Russian music has once more returned to the provincial 
position it formerly occupied when it crawled along in the rear of 
Western music. I think that it will escape provincialism, not by 
overtaking Europe and passing, after serious delay, through all 
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the same stages, but by finding (if it succeeds at all) new paths for 
itself and for the West. 

It seems to me that this is the one way out, and it is, of course, 
possible only if great and individual creative powers are forth- 
coming. But here we strike against the fundamental tenets of the 
U.S.S.R., in so far as the established methods of dialectical material- 
ism employed in dealing with both culture and economics officially 
exclude any toleration of the individualist element. Meanwhile 
musical creation in Russia is being suffocated in the provincialness 
and decadence into which the modernist style degenerated at the 
beginning of the century. It can only make impotent efforts to 
assume the appearance of audacity and innovation. From it 
comes the chilly breath of appalling tedium. It contains no vital 
force which might give expression to the spirit of a new country 
striving to set the whole world an example in the construction of a 
new humanity. In it there is rather the tragic rejection of life; 
the dead mask of professionalism concealing the barrenness and 
impotence of form and spirit. Some of the composers attempt a 
purely superficial adaptation to the new conditions of social and 
political life; but as these attempts are not based on sincerity of 
belief (be it acceptance or rejection), they simply affect external 
things and amount to nothing more than a naive application to 
music of literary and esthetic methods, that is, to mere names. 
There is no difference between a piece entitled “Electrification” 
and a “Feuillet d’album” by the same composer. That is why 
the scholastic pianoforte sonata—entirely remote from life and 
having no significance in the form in which it is presented—has 
become the Soviet composer’s favorite medium of expression. A 
glance through these sonatas, pouring out from Russia in an 
incessant stream, reveals the profundity of the abyss which has 
been created in that country between music and life. 

I have confined myself strictly to questions concerning the 
paths and perspectives of the Russian school as a whole; hence the 
conclusions at which I arrive must be regarded as applicable not 
to any composer in particular but to the school in general. 

The following are the names of the composers constituting 
the contemporary musical front in Russia; in Moscow : Myaskov- 
sky, Alexandrov, A. Krein, Mosolov, Oborin, Polovinkin, Protopo- 
pov, Roslavets, Feinberg, and Shebalin; in Leningrad : Shestako- 
vich, Popov, Shcherbachev, Ryazanov, Deshevov, and others. 

A special place belongs to Myaskovsky, whose activities as a 
composer have developed on parallel lines to Prokofiev’s. Like the 
latter, Myaskovsky attained to full artistic stature in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. 
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There has recently appeared in Moscow a small group of 
musicians calling themselves “The Proletarian Composers.” 
They have no professional grounding and seem to be essentially 
amateurs. The work they are doing has no artistic value, from 
whatever point of view it may be regarded; and without any settled 
forms or ideological bases, they restrict their equipment to dema- 
gogic methods of a purely agitational order. They think to 
proclaim a direct and definite contact between musical creation 
and communism—a contact which in Soviet literature (and drama) 
has long been achieved and has yielded practical results. With 
these composers it is only a belated attempt to join the general 
social and political movement in the U.S.S.R. But there can be 
no doubt that this musical trend will be further developed and, 
being in untrained hands, will apparently follow the line of least 
resistance, absorbing all that remains of the musical culture in- 
herited from the past. It would be premature to say anything 
concerning “proletarian” music; for this we must wait until we 
have some concrete data. 

Thus Russian music as a school has ceased to exist in the 
U.S.S.R. Among professional composers, as we have seen, it 
remains in a state of modernist degeneration, while this amateur 
movement in the direction of a proletarian art by its very nature 
precludes the establishment of nationalism. It is difficult to 
conjecture the result of the clash between these two groups, but 
it is most likely that the old professional principles will be com- 
pletely dissolved in the “proletarianizing” process. However that 
may be, the collapse of the national school for which these two 
factors are responsible will probably be of long duration. 


* * 


* 


The Western group consists of the following composers: 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Lourié, Dukelsky, Nabokov, and Marke- 
vich. Also Lopatnikov, Tcherepnin (Alexander), Berezovsky, 
Obukhov, and Vishnegradsky. Is this group representatively 
Russian? It seems to me so evident, that I should not ask the 
question were it not frequently raised in Russian emigré circles - 
with regard to Russian literature. But literature is in another 
position, since a rupture with the national territory is almost a 
rupture with the national language upon which literature subsists. 
This is not so with music, since the language of music is not 
necessarily connected with any country. 
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But for Stravinsky, the fate of Russian music in the West 
would probably have been quite different by now. As I have al- 
ready remarked, Stravinsky found an outlet from the national 
plane to the universal, and therefore, thanks to him, the new 
Russian music in the West has entered the international arena. 
It has not forfeited its national character, but a distinguishing 
peculiarity of our Western group of composers is that the “exotics” 
which Europe used to consider an indispensable national attribute 
of the Russian style have been eliminated. The young men of the 
West are already following what might be termed the Stravinsky 
tradition, and treading the path which leads towards the solution 
of general, and not restricted and specifically national, problems. 

The nucleus of the Russian composers in the West is formed 
by the Paris group and, taken as a whole, it may undoubtedly be 
considered the modern representative of the national Russian 
school. Politically and formally it is separated from Russia and 
has been thrust into Western culture. Hence the dual qualities of 
its activities. On the positive side we see that it has mastered 
provincialism and has acquired a formal and technical equipment 
equal to that of the West. On the negative side, the rupture with 
Russia has created among some of the younger members a decadent 
ideology and a kind of reactionary «stheticism; they nourish their 
creative powers on memories of the old Russian culture, which has 
already accomplished its course and to which there can be no 
return. Particularly characteristic of them in this sense is a 
musical «esthetic based on the stylization of the 1830s, which, we 
hope, will be overcome, as it often causes their efforts to create 
a new culture to result in mere feeble reproduction of the past. 

Our justification for regarding the Paris group as representing 
the evolution and continuing the work of the Russian school is 
based on the fact that the language employed—the Russian musical 
language—is common to both. I cannot here dwell on the nature 
and meaning of this language and must limit myself to a mere 
statement of the fact. In other respects, so far as this group is 
directly connected with the contemporary musical life of the West, 
its condition is that of modern music in general. 

Unfortunately I cannot now enter upon a detailed exami- 
nation of the work of each member of the group. I will only say in 
conclusion that, inasmuch as Stravinsky has outgrown the limi- 
tations of the Russian school and now plays a leading part in the 
musical art of the world, the most powerful exponent of the 
principles of that school is to be found in Prokofiev, who through- 
out his career has been faithful to Russian music in its national 
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form, and has strengthened his ties with it from year to year. His 
creative optimism and pungent and inexhaustible vitality—the 
supreme gift which has come down to him from the Russian music 
of the past—have now placed him at the head of the national 
movement, both in the U.S.S.R. and the West. 

Brotherly codperation and an inward sense of responsibility 
to one another have always been the watchwords of the Russian 
school; spiritual solidarity, and not the disintegration and indiffer- 
ence so characteristic of the Western Europe of to-day. So long 
as this principle of national cohesion—not for self but for Russia— 
exists, so long will the school endure. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring) 











MOUSSORGSKY’S MUSICAL STYLE 
By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


HE time is drawing near when all extant materials required 

for the study of Moussorgsky’s musical idiom, diction, 

and style will be available. Indeed this study—which 
would have been utterly impossible even a very few years ago, 
because for the greater part the published texts were either muti- 
lated, or corrupt, or both—can be begun now: for we have in printed 
form the genuine full texts and all the known variants of practically 
all his completed works. When all the genuine texts are known to 
us, some of the deductions previously drawn may have to be 
altered: but there is no reason to suppose that it will be necessary 
to modify the conclusions reached meanwhile. 

It may be years before a full study (entailing many patient 
statistics and careful comparisons) comes forth. But the main 
lines on which such a study should proceed may be described here 
in brief. 

It is simplest to begin with a consideration of the tonal and 
modal idiosyncrasies in Moussorgsky’s music, which are most 
striking and will help to account for many others. Tonality is 
always well defined—except, of course, in a few short passages 
here and there. But its centre is often shifted, and is not uniformly 
established by assertions and reassertions of the tonic, dominant, 
and subdominant. Moreover, as Moussorgsky uses a great variety 
of modal, irregular, or variable scales, often there is no leading- 
note; or, when there is one, it plays but a minor part in establish- 
ing or maintaining the key.’ 

As regards modal scales, it is instructive to study the first 
scene in “Boris Godounof”. The Prelude is in C-sharp minor, 
with B-natural (Aeolian mode). Likewise the first chorus is in 
F minor with Eb, and Gb occasionally replacing G4. But this 
chorus could also be considered as written in the modal scale 


1This question of modes has been dealt with by Professor Lapshin in the Moussorg- 
sky number of the Musical Contemporary (Petrograd, May, 1917; now alas, unprocurable) 
and by Professor V. Belaief in various essays, of which the most important is in the book 
“Boris Godounof”’, a collection by various authors, published at Moscow in 1930. 
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C, Dp, Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb, C with an occasional Gpb—that is, alter- 
nately, in the Phrygian mode and the Hypophrygian. When the 
Chancellor of the Duma appears, we have the scale Bb, Cb, D 
(with which Dp alternates) Eb, F, Gb, Ab, Bb. The middle part 
of the scene, the Pilgrims’ chorus, is in the ordinary major. The 
Aeolian mode of the Prelude reappears in the final section (Oxford 
University Press edition, pp. 29-30; not to be found in any other 
edition). 

At the beginning of the Prelude to the Scene at the Inn, we 
have two motifs: the first (that of the “Kazan” song) in C-sharp 
Phrygian (with G4), the second in D Dorian. In the initial version 
of the scene in the Tsar’s apartments, Xenia’s lament is in the re- 
markable scale Bb, Cb (with alternating C4), Db, Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb. 
In the “Pictures from an Exhibition”, and in the songs, many 
modal scales occur. I have discovered no evidence of any particular 
mode being associated with particular requirements of expression 
or colour. 


As may well be expected, all this gives rise to countless har- 
monic idiosyncrasies, among which the most noteworthy are 
unusual, highly effective concatenations of chords. Melodic 
patterns derived from modal, irregular, or incomplete scales (such 
as the pentatonic, which he uses now and then) often admit of 
harmonizations that may differ widely without affecting the tonal 
balance; of temporary modulations that come as part of the very 
warp and woof, and not as a shifting of the centre or mere orna- 
mental adjuncts; and of strong though unobtrusive contrasts. 
As much as Moussorgsky’s resourcefulness and daring, this un- 
obtrusiveness is an essential characteristic of his musical style. He 
resorts freely to combinations of complex harmonies (e. g. to chords 
of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, with or without pedal- 
points and alterations) and to chromatic processes; but he shows 
a great liking for concatenations of plain triads, from which he 
derives a wealth of novel and forcible effects. A case in point is the 
beginning of “Trepak” in “Songs and Dances of Death” (Russian 
State Edition, 1929; all the other editions give this beginning in a 
form provided by Rimsky-Korsakov) in which the three triads 
F major, A minor, and F-sharp minor, leading up to the tonic of 
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the main key, D minor, create so telling an impression of space and 
emptiness: 


Ex. 1. 





In “Boris Godounof”, two examples of concatenations of major 
triads will suffice to show how the same process can be extended. 
In the scene in the cell, when Grigory describes his harassing 
dream, within four bars (the vocal line of which nine people out of 
ten would describe as in B major, with enharmony in the third and 
fourth) we have major triads on E, C#, A, F#, D#, Gb, Eb, C, Ab 
(Oxford University Press Edition, p. 60). In the second act, when 
Shuisky informs Boris that a pretender has appeared in Poland, we 
have the series C#, Gb, Fb, Eb, C, Bb, A, FF (pp. 208-209). [Of all 
the usual harmonic artifices, those which Moussorgsky uses most 
frequently are passing notes and pedal-points.| From pedal-points 
he derives many felicitous and striking effects. He also uses 
appoggiaturas freely, especially at the beginning of phrases or 
segments. But he is not so fond of using retardations, and he 
hardly ever uses anticipations. These points will be referred to 
again in conjunction with idiosyncrasies of melodic structure. 


= * 
* 


A necessary consequence of these harmonic peculiarities is that 
the usual cadential and modulatory formule are scarce in his 
music. Whether to end a phrase or to modulate, he seldom resorts 
to the full close, dominant-tonic, or to the semi-cadence, tonic- 
dominant, or to hackneyed false cadences. As a simple instance of 
his tendency to modulate without suggesting a leading-note, the 
beginning of the chorus in the Coronation Scene in “Boris Godou- 
nof” might be adduced (modulations from C major to G major 
and D major without preliminary intervention of the notes F-sharp 
and C-sharp). 

He does not, however, systematically refrain from using— 
cadentially or not—concatenations of the tonic and dominant. 
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Indeed he derives from them, at times, most beautiful effects; 
for instance, in this passage from the Chancellor’s speech: 


Ex. 2. 


poco ritard. 









He save our suf-fer-ing coun-try, and to Bor - is bring light and 


or with the wonderful reéntry, in the Czar’s monologue (initial 
version, O.U.P. ed., p. 135), of one of the loveliest melodies in 
“Boris Godounof”: 


Ex. 3. 
P 


dim. 





Thus am_ I judged! I hoped in my own child-ren to findcom - fort, 








The modulations in “Boris Godounof” may be divided into 
three categories: 1) more or less prepared (circumstantial modu- 
latory formule very seldom occur); 2) abrupt, but founded on 
enharmony; 3) abrupt, and not founded on enharmony. If we 
tabulate them, we shall find that the third category plays an im- 
portant, almost a predominant part. There are many examples of 
enharmony, although far fewer than one might think on the 
strength of early Russian criticism. One example will suffice: the 
whole tonal balance of the first scene rests upon the enharmony C# 
—Dpb. In effect the principal keys are: C# minor (Prelude); F 
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minor (first chorus of imploration); F# minor (second chorus); Ab 
major (Pilgrim’s chorus) and C# minor (final dialogue). 

Abrupt changes of key, although a favorite resource of Mous- 
sorgsky, are used with wise thrift. They often occur between 
distant keys. In the Revolution Scene, after the song of the vaga- 
bond monks, in F minor (Aeolian), the chorus breaks out in F# 
minor (also Aeolian). In the second act (final version), when 
Shuisky prepares to describe the body of the murdered Czarevich 
lying in the church of Uglich, the music modulates to G major, but 
it is in F# major that the description starts. In the Prelude to the 
scene at the inn, after a modulation from C# minor (Phrygian) to 
D minor (Dorian), there is an abrupt reappearance of the C# 
after a C major triad. 

Such modulations to the upper or lower second or third are 
frequent in Moussorgsky’s music, but he does not indulge in modu- 
lations from third to third as freely as Rimsky-Korsakov (with 
whom the process became a mere mannerism). 

Another modulating concatenation should be _ especially 
mentioned, not only for its effectiveness, but because the use of it 
has spread in a rather unusual and remarkable fashion: that of two 
chords (major thirds or dominant sevenths) at the distance of an 
augmented fifth. It was first used, so far as I know, by Berlioz in 
the “Marche au Supplice” of the “Symphonie Fantastique”. 
Wagner resorts to it in the Wanderer’s music in “Siegfried”. At 
a much later date, it was given a prominent function in one scene 
of}Debussy’s ‘“‘Pelléas et Mélisande” and Scryabin (as Dr. Dyson 
points out in The New Music, pp. 61-62) uses it extensively—one 
might say almost mechanically. In “Boris Godounof”, the Prelude 
to the Coronation Scene rests entirely on the alternation of the 
harmonies of the dominant seventh on Ab and on D4. In the 
initial version of the scene in the Czar’s apartments we have the 
self-same concatenation for a modulatory purpose: 
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and, further, a similar succession of two triads with the bare 
suggestion of the seventh, providing a common note, in the vocal 
part: 


Ex. 5. 


oo 





craves 


Shuis-ky? allright, but wait: 








—F 


J? 


>" 


The next point is the tonal order and balance. In connection 
with this arises the question whether Moussorgsky evinced a 
marked preference for certain keys, or used special keys for certain 
more or less determinable purposes. 

As regards tonal balance, the first thing that strikes us is that 
he did not consider it necessary to end a song, or an act, with a 
chord or even a note giving the impression of a tonic (apparently, 
there is in the genuine “Khovanshchina” an act which ends on an 
augmented fourth; Rimsky-Korsakov did away with this “‘irreg- . 
ularity” in the version published under his editorship, the only 
one available until 1931; but, years later, he ended the third act 
of his own “Kitej” with the selfsame device). Nor does Mous- 
sorgsky, at the end of his songs, make a point of reverting to the key 
of the opening. Both this and the novelty and freedom of his 
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concatenations and modulations led his contemporaries to aver 
that he had no sense of syntax or structure. We are now beginning 
to see that far from being “illiterate” or “clumsy”, he commanded, 
by virtue of his intuition, that supreme knowledge which enables 
a creative artist to overlook, whenever necessary, conventional 
formule and mechanical recipes. 

He may have ascribed little importance to the outer appear- 
ances of balance and logic in tonal structure: but he had a keen 
sense of the value of key relationship, and never ignored—even 
when proceeding by short cuts—the requirements of inner logic. 
He uses successions and contrasts of keys exactly as he uses 
successions and contrasts of chords—unconventionally perhaps, 
but most appositely. And his course of procedure is never either 
laboured or casual. 

The time is not so far back when the opposite view was 
accepted as a matter of course. Rimsky-Korsakov says, in his 
“Memoirs”: “The third Act of ‘Khovanshchina,’ from the moment 
of the Scribe’s entrance to the end, remained in E-flat minor with- 
out any relief. This was both intolerable and unjustifiable, since 
this section comprises two distinct episodes. ... I left the first 
half of it in E-flat minor, and transposed the second to D minor.” 
Now that we have the genuine text of ““Khovanshchina,” we can see 
that this section is not all in E-flat minor, but contains (Russian 
State Edition, pp. 246 and 251) modulations to G minor and B-flat 
major, which do provide a measure of “relief”. Whether the 
transposition of the final portion to D minor was desirable remains 
a mere matter of opinion. 

But in a few cases, one does see Moussorgsky undecided, and 
groping—at least for a while. In the rough drafts of “Boris 
Godounof” there are here and there traces of uncouthness which 
leave one puzzled: for instance, the first draft of parts of the 
people’s imploration in the scene by Saint Basil’s cathedral (O.U.P. 
edition, pp. 320-321, footnote). It is not quite clear whether, in 
instances such as this, Moussorgsky carried out emendations of 
his own accord (the final text of the above passage is unexception- 
able) or in accordance with suggestions from outside. We know 
that Rimsky-Korsakov used to offer advice while “Boris Godou- 
nof” was being composed, and that Moussorgsky, at times, followed 
it. But it remains quite safe to say that, as a rule, Moussorgsky 
was admirably served by his own intuition. 

His music teems with examples of splendid effects of light and 
darkness, or tension and relaxation, produced by changes of key. 
It will be noticed, for instance, how telling the key of Db major 
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is coming after F major, when Pimen starts describing the miracle 
that marked the passing of a virtuous Czar (O.U.P. ed., p. 69). 
A wonderful relaxation and illumination is produced, in the 
initial version of the scene in the Czar’s apartments, by G major 
appearing when Boris tries to comfort his daughter (p. 197). 
Further, there is the effect of both mysticism and tension produced 
by F# major after G major in Shuisky’s description (final version) 
of the murdered Czarevich. In the initial version, the correspond- 
ing passage has no similar contrast of keys. But we may feel sure 
that the contrast finally decided upon was not suggested from out- 
side: in fact, Rimsky-Korsakov, in his revision, suppressed it, and 
rewrote the description in G major. 

Did Moussorgsky evince a preference for certain keys, and were 
they keys he inclined to use for certain definite purposes of char- 
acterization, atmosphere, or colour? Lapshin, in the very thought- 
ful essay already mentioned, replies in the affirmative, adducing 
statistics which are certainly worthy of attention but do not 
quite convince one, especially as regards the second half of the 
question. My own view is that, although Moussorgsky may be 
found to select, in given circumstances, certain keys as a starting- 
point, he ascribes far greater importance to key relationship than 
to the character, real or alleged, of keys considered singly. 

The question of the character of keys per se is a very disputable 
one. But when the modal character has to be considered as well, 
it becomes so complex and so vague that it had better be left out 
altogether. The alteration of a single note, when it changes not 
the key, but the mode, may introduce a change of character very 
different from that which a change of key would occasion—e. g. in 
the C major scale, the introduction of the note F# bringing about a 
change to the Lydian mode, has an effect quite different from that 
of a modulation to G major. 

Nor can we judge the tonal balance, as a whole, from the 
customary point of view. For instance the “‘Lullaby”’, in “Songs 
and Dances of Death”, is in F# minor, but almost all the main 
cadences are on the A triad (major at first, and minor later), 
and the song ends, not on the tonic, but on the A minor triad. And 
yet, the tonal balance is perfect. There are, of course, many - 
examples of quite traditional balance. The first scene of “‘Boris 
Godounof”, for instance; and, despite its beginning “‘out of the 
key” (a procedure which can be traced back to Beethoven’s First 
Symphony), the “Trepak”. And there are, also, instances of 
unusual schemes. The “Serenade”, in “Songs and Dances of 
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Death”, is in two parts: the first in E minor, definitely suggested 
but not emphatically asserted, and the second in E> minor, reached 
by a circumstantial modulation and asserted quite emphatically. 
The poem, whose first part shows a maiden dreaming and yearning, 
whereas the second shows Death wooing and conquering her, ac- 
counts for this contrast. Musically speaking, the impression con- 
veyed is that of an introduction in one key and a main part in 
another—which of course is perfectly intelligible and acceptable. 
Balakirev proceeds similarly in his ““Tamara”’. 


The points that remain to be dealt with are metre, rhythm, 
and melodic structure. The variety and suppleness of Moussorg- 
sky’s rhythms and the diversity of time-signatures he uses are, of 
all the idiosyncrasies of his style, those which have been mentioned 
most frequently, and the easiest to perceive and study; so that 
there is no need to dwell upon them here. But another feature, 
which most commentators seem to have overlooked, should be 
mentioned jointly: the small number of note-values used either in 
the vocal parts or in the instrumental patterns. 

Nearly always, the vocal parts—be their style lyrical or drama- 
tic—consist of not more than five note-values: quarters, dotted 
quarters, eighths, dotted-eighths, and sixteenths (this last chiefly 


in the combination J) J ), with occasional triplets. Half-notes are 


seldom used, longer values hardly ever. Taking the part of Czar 
Boris, we find in his coronation speech only the five above-men- 
tioned values; and in the initial version of his monologue, the same 
plus one single half-note. In the final version, which is more 
elaborate, there are a few half-notes. Five half-notes and one 
dotted half occur in his dying speech. In the part of Pimen things 
are similar; and even in the more “operatic” parts of Dimitri and 
Marina the proportion is not very different. In “Khovansh- 
china,” Marfa’s prophecy (second Act) is almost entirely in 
quarters and eighths. In the “Marriage Broker,” there are only 
three notes longer than the dotted quarter. 

The same remark applies to the songs. There are exceptions, 
of course. In “Sphinx”, we encounter as many as nine different 
values; and eight in two of the “Songs and Dances of Death’’. 
But these exceptions are not numerous. Turning to instrumental 
themes, we find that both the main leitmotifs in “The Marriage 
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Broker” consist of three values. The “Promenade” theme in 
“Pictures from an Exhibition” consists of two. Of the three themes 
associated with Czar Boris, one consists of two values, and the 
other two of three; the Pimen, Dimitri, and Shuisky themes all 
consist of three (occasionally a grace-note introduces sixteenths in 
the Dimitri theme, which brings the number of values up to four). 
Remembering that Moussorgsky is essentially a composer of 
vocal music, and was very careful to model his melodies, however 
lyrical their tone might be, on the natural inflexions and prosody of 
the spoken language, we must, when inquiring into the idiosyn- 
crasies of his melodic inventions, take a few precautions. The 
prosody of the texts he sets to music prescribes certain conditions— 
predetermines, for instance, whether phrases should start with an 
upbeat or an accent, have a masculine or a feminine ending, and 
so forth. But if we examine those of his melodic patterns which 
were not devised in accordance with the dictates of prosody and 
verbal rhythm, we soon notice that these very seldom begin with 
an upbeat, and very seldom use a feminine ending. A predominance 
of feminine endings is a feature that may be observed in all kinds 
of music, ancient or modern. But there are, I think, few composers 
who use this device as seldom as Moussorgsky does. And even 
when, in vocal phrases, a feminine ending is unavoidable, he seldom 
emphasizes it by entrusting the retardation or an appoggiatura to 
the voice, but prefers to give the voice a “real’”’ harmonic note (and 
indeed, a repetition of one note rather than a rise or fall), entrusting 
retardations or appoggiaturas to the instrumental accompaniment. 
Exceptions are more numerous in the “Songs and Dances of Death” 
and the song cycle “‘Sunless” than in any other work of his. 
The scarcity of upbeats is a far more remarkable indiosyncrasy : 
for the use of this device plays an all-important part in the music 
of all times and countries. Moussorgsky hardly ever resorts to it 
in the vocal parts unless the prosody absolutely demands it; and 
practically never in instrumental themes. When he wishes to give 
an impetus to the beginning of a theme, he prefers to do so by 
means of an appoggiatura. In “The Marriage Broker” and “Boris 
Godounof”, exceptions are so few as to be negligible. In “Kho- 
vanshchina”, only two important themes have upbeats. Of the 
sixty-odd published songs one only (“The Star’, written in 1857) 
has an instrumental introduction beginning with an upbeat. In 
“Pictures from an Exhibition” two numbers—i. e. “Vecchio 
Castello” and “Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle”, begin with 
upbeats; and the “Promenade” may be considered as beginning 
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with an upbeat of two notes, although the writing does not render 
this manifest. 


Lapshin’s statistics disclose that Moussorgsky makes a great 
use of patterns consisting of two descending thirds, fourths, or 
fifths in arrangements such as the following: 


Ex. 6. 








But it does not seem possible to build a theory upon this fact. 
The descending thirds, for instance, appear not only in a number of 
the most dramatically pregnant themes in “Boris Godounof”’, but 
in purely humorous themes (““The Magpie”, the middle section of 
“Bydlo” in “Pictures from an Exhibition”) and also, in the third 
number of “Sunless”, in the music suggesting visions of fleeting 
shadows. 

What may be said is that Moussorgsky’s melody generally 
proceeds in undulations rather than by continuous motion in one 
direction. It consists, as a rule, of small or moderate intervals, 
with hardly ever a big leap. Most of the themes occupy a small 
compass—usually a sixth at most. Two of the themes referring to 
Czar Boris, and the Pimen theme, extend to a seventh, and the 
theme in Ex. 7, to a ninth. These are almost the only important 
exceptions. 

Although in his vocal music Moussorgsky often uses the 
extreme registers of the voice and passes freely from the one to the 
other (but always with the object of securing a definite colour or 
degree of tension), the parts contain but few leaps of a seventh or 
more; and these occur only when he wishes to achieve an effect of 
intensity or perturbation. 


* 


The question of structural unity, which depends both on the 
tonal order and the use of thematic elements, is one that cannot 
be dealt with adequately in a few paragraphs. I shall content 
myself with the barest outline. 
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When I wrote my book on Moussorgsky (in 1907), I had not 
discovered all the reasons for the remarkable unity that char- 
acterizes the structure and texture of “Boris Godounof’”’. Leaving 
aside the Polish act (which Moussorgsky wrote, so to speak, under 
compulsion, in order to introduce a few of the usual operatic 
features), I ascribed the unity of the work to consistency of spirit 
and colour-schemes rather than to actual, de facto, analyzable 
elements. I did refer to leitmotifs appearing and reappearing: 
but I failed to see that between most of the themes there existed 
significant relations; and I committed the gross mistake of averring 
that these themes were hardly used for the purposes of working- 
out. Since then I have realized that the most remarkable feature 
in the structure and texture of “Boris Godounof” is the way in 
which Moussorgsky has availed himself of his themes. 

The functions and reappearances of these are not emphasized 
as strongly, and forced upon the ear and mind as persistently as 
in Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelungen”. At times, they are almost 
as unobtrusive as in Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande”. Perhaps it 
is only when one knows the whole genuine text of “Boris Godounof” 
including the initial version, that one can realize the true character 
and significance of Moussorgsky’s procedure. But even in the 
abridged text of 1874, the facts stand out clearly enough as soon as 
one thinks of looking for them. For instance, it seems incredible to 
me that I should have failed to see how, in the first scene, al! the 
music is derived from the melody with which the Prelude opens, all 
the patterns of this melody being used in turn for structural (not 
symbolic or allusive) purposes with extraordinary thoroughness and 
appositeness. 

This melody also contains the germs of elements which play 
an important part throughout the score—for instance, of the 
Dimitri theme (Ex. 11). 

Other elements, thematic or non-thematic, are more or less 
definitely related to it. Surely, a good many of the analogies to be 
discovered by investigation (the listener who is out for enjoyment, 
not for study, need never give them a thought) must be the out- 
come not of a consciously applied system, but of an unconscious 
sense of the logic of things. One can hardly imagine Moussorgsky 
minutely calculating them one by one: but, when all is said and ~ 
done, they are there for all to see. 

This relationship between the opening melody and a number 
of other elements is but one example of a process, conscious or 
unconscious, which deserves close attention. Besides using 
leitmotifs, Moussorgsky often prepares their appearance in such 
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a way that we are able to feel them gradually taking shape—at 
times, long before they are actually asserted. He does this so 
consistently that there can be no talk of mere coincidence. Many 
of them may have occurred without Moussorgsky deliberately 
planning them or even being conscious of them. It may or may 
not be due to the workings of subconscious imagination that during 
the Chancellor’s speech to the people, urging them to pray that 
Boris may accept the crown—while in the background Boris lurks, 
pretending that he is unwilling to ascend the throne for the sake of 
which he has murdered Dimitri, the lawful heir—a pattern should 
appear: 
Ex. 7. 

















pe ceresc. 
which definitely prefigures one of the three themes referring to 
Boris: 
Ex. 8. 





7p —=_ f f> 


Moussorgsky may have been unaware that when writing in Pimen’s 
first. monologue the following two bars: 


Ex. 9. 


RR ae si ee — 
lemma 2 == a coms a mse ames me 
Roualiicscndindianen ee ee ee am cm cee 








Indaystocome an-oth-er studious fri-ar 


he was announcing the Pimen theme, which is heard for the first 
time twelve bars later, thus: 


Ex. 10. 
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But the Dimitri theme: 
Ex. 11. 


= 


already latent in the opening motif of the Prelude, is foreshadowed 
again in the following form: 





Ex. 12. 


& T pee Tt I 7 


before assuming the characteristic rhythm shown in Example 11. 
Here, surely, the process of preparation must have been at least 
partly deliberate. 

Even more striking is the following instance. Moussorgsky 
used in “Boris Godounof” a few portions of his early unfinished 
opera “Salammbé”. It is from “Salammbé” that the dying 
prayer of Czar Boris, beginning: 


Ex. 13. 








Andantino 





Lord of mer - cy, 








7 = 
a en 





istaken. But, as it stands in “Boris”, it seems to have grown out of 
the very music written for the death-scene: for, when Boris, after 
his frantic entry into the council hall, regains a measure of self- 
possession, we have the following pattern: 


Ex. 14. 
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(which, by the way, is connected with the Dimitri theme, Example 
11); and further, when he feels the first pangs of death: 


Ex. 15. 


a” 





If this intimate connection between the music of the dying prayer 
and the music that precedes it is a mere coincidence, it is the most 
singular one that could be imagined. And if it is the outcome of 
deliberate calculation, then we cannot but admire the way in which 
Moussorgsky has solved a difficult problem. 

Other interesting instances of thematic preparations and 
derivations occur in the “Marriage Broker”; and Moussorgsky’s 
correspondence shows that he intended to carry the process further 
in the second act (which he never wrote). ‘“‘Khovanshchina,” 
which in most respects is to be considered as marking a transition 
towards a new style which Moussorgsky did not live to perfect, 
contains but a very few of them. 


* * 


The cited facts point straight to definite conclusions. First, 
they justify our brushing aside all the current rigmarole about 
Moussorgsky’s alleged amateurishness and technical incapacity. 
They confirm the impression, which a few of us have had from the 
outset and many others are acquiring: of a firm, tense, clear, and 
flexible style, unhampered by routine, but never arriving at de- 
liberately defying conventions. They show Moussorgsky guided 
by a steady purpose and an extraordinarily keen and far-seeing 
sense of fitness, accepting or ignoring traditional procedure 
according as the one course or the other leads straighter to his 
goal. Obviously, he began by conceiving, at one stroke, essentials 
such as characteristic patterns, accents, motions, and colours. 
For this reason, many relationships which a less free, less clear- 
sighted intuition would have rejected (as Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“revisions” show) appeared to him not only admissible, but natural 
and necessary. Hence the wealth and utter simplicity of his 
vocabulary and syntax. 
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He aimed at achieving directness and speed, and never lingered 
over a situation, however pathetic or picturesque it might be. 
He believed, as he explained in a letter to Rimsky-Korsakov (1868),” 
that “transitions were at times undesirable, and many good things 
had been spoilt by them.” The infinite variety of modes and har- 
monic concatenations to which he resorts enables him to exploit 
a wide range of contrasts and shades of colour or expression 
without using more than a minimum of harmonic artifices. Of these 
artifices, he prefers the simplest (passing-notes and pedal-points), 
making little use of the more ostentatious ones (retardations and 
anticipations), which may easily lead to over-emphasis. He uses 
appoggiaturas freely, but more for reinforcing accents than for 
purely pathetic effects. 

That over-emphasis is carefully excluded from his scheme of 
things is shown, again, by his strikingly economical use of contrasts 
in note-values, by the small compass within which even his most 
significant themes move, and by his restraint in the use of orchestral 
colours and especially of loud tutti (a point which could not be 
dealt with in the present article). And it is wonderful how well he 
knows when to be thrifty and when prodigal. Bold concatenations 
and abrupt modulations are eminently suitable for effects of strong, 
sharp emphasis. Over-elaboration seldom is. Changes of rhythm 
may make for accuracy and pregnancy of utterance, whereas too 
many contrasts of note-values may introduce touches of mere 
grandiloquence. Thematic working-out, and the use of leitmotifs 
and derived forms, are excellent means of ensuring continuity and 
logic, but may also easily lead to over-emphasis or become purely 
mechanical. Moussorgsky uses these devices without stint, and 
steers clear of both pitfalls. 

This policy of restraint betokens, not ignorance or weakness, 
but wisdom and power. Weaklings—be they well-meaning bunglers 
or competent but uninspired craftsmen—do not, when their 
aims are ambitious, err on the side of economy. On the contrary, 
they incline to commandeer the whole range of available resources 
and to pin their faith upon over-emphasis. 

It is quite possible that, running through the list of all the 
devices (perfectly legitimate, and put to good use by practically 
every other great composer) which Moussorgsky neglects, people - 
unacquainted with his music might come to the conclusion that he 
suffered, if not from technical incapacity, then at least from some 
kind of inhibition; or, maybe, that he was too easily satisfied with 


*Tne Mvusicat QuARTERLY, July, 1923, ““Moussorgsky’s letters to his friends’’, 
p. 438. 
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the very first forms under which his inspiration materialized, and 
did not trouble to improve upon them by industrious experiment. 
But no conclusion of this kind will survive in anybody who becomes 
familiar with his masterpieces and judges them without prejudice. 
How he worked, how he decided upon selection and elimination, we 
cannot tell. We have far too few of his jottings and rough drafts to 
be able to determine how much he experimented in various shapes 
and arrangements before making his final choice. What we can say 
is that his music is never stiff or labored. 

Certain features in it must be registered without any attempt 
at explanation: for instance, the scarcity of upbeats. To say that it 
shows his tendency to plunge in medias res, without any kind of 
preliminary flourish, would be merely specious. But to allege that 
he was incapable of realizing the possibilities of the upbeat would 
be as absurd as to allege that he was incapable of using long note- 
values, or that, if he resorted to a great variety of time-signatures, 
it was because he was incapable of formalizing his patterns and the 
balance of his phrases. 

There may be, here and there (especially in his scoring), a 
few matters of detail that admit of improvement from the purely 
technical point of view. But the musical tissue consists entirely 
of vital constituents, with which it is impossible to tamper without 
causing damage. So that the only justifiable conclusion is one which 
confirms what is intuitively felt when one listens to Moussorgsky’s 
music without attempting to dissect it: far from being addicted 
to “random methods” (César Cui dizit) or “incapable of reducing 
his discoveries to order and exploiting them wisely” (Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s view), he was as workman-like and discriminating and 
consistent as he was inspired. 


























BRAHMS, POET AND PEASANT" 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


the music of Johannes Brahms, it startles one to realize sud- 

denly the sort of earth from which this flower grew. 

Brahms’ ancestors were the rough folk who lived close to the 
soil of the Dithmarsch, a low region of fen and moor near the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser rivers. 

Never for a moment was he ashamed of these good people. 
In 1884, when he had long been an affluent celebrity, he registered 
with the authorities of Miirzzuschlag as “itinerant musician.” 
This nonsense held in solution as much sense as most of his flippant 
utterances. It was in the nature of a salute to his stout-hearted 
sire, Johann Jacob Brahms, and conjured up a vision of that small- 
town lad setting out from his disapproving birthplace, Heide, 
double-bass on back, to become a strolling scraper in the dives and 
narrow courtyards of Hamburg, until good luck made him bass- 
fiddler in a pass-around-the-hat orchestra on the Alster Basin. 

Before he was ten, Johannes Jr. suffered many of the hard- 
ships of itinerancy. Often he was awakened to pound the piano 
all night in the lowest sort of sailors’ dance halls. Later in life 
he reacted against this irregular existence very much as the typical 
small-town or country person usually reacts against bohemia-with- 
a-small-b. His unconscious mind harked back of his father’s 
Eichendorffianly adventurous generation, to the stand-patness of 
his more remote and solid, rural ancestors. 

This stand-patness is neatly represented in Brahms’ anxiety 
for an official position as conductor or director, long after reaching 
a point where he had not the slightest need of the salary, and even 
recognized that such duties must injure his creative work. For a 
safe, assured position of authority is, to the peasant’s type of 
mind, the loftiest thing in the world; whereas the unattached 
man, the bohemian, connotes that most contemptible of creatures, 
the vagabond, who is likely to come begging for a cup of his 
valuable coffee, or even to steal his chickens. In the country, 
every unfettered artist is frowned upon as a frivolous ne’er-do-weel.” 

1This article forms part of Mr. Schaufflier’s forthcoming book: The Unknown 
Brahms: A Revaluation of his Life, Character and Works, Based on New Material. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

2As used here, the word “peasant” is not meant to imply that Brahms or his 

immediate forbears had actually cultivated the earth, but merely that this son of a very 


small-town man had inherited certain peasant traits—throw-backs to more remote 
ancestors who had drawn their living from the soil. 
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I enjoying that exquisite flower of civilization and culture, 
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When, at the dinner given by the city of Hamburg in his 
honour, the mature Brahms complained that he was a “vagabond” 
because his native city had not made him a conductor, and intoned 
a hymn of hate against those who had balked him of marriage 
(meaning those who had offered him no official position), there 
was in evidence, not the logical brain that had helped create the 
Handel Variations and the E minor Symphony, but the deep- 
seated instinct of one of the most conservative of all European 
stocks. The sober fact is that at any moment, from his twenty- 
fourth year on, Johannes might have taken a wife with far more 
financial confidence than had been his father’s at marriage. But 
the rustic feels it immoral to wed with an income less secure and 
normal than it might be. Happily for the composer’s work and 
his peace of mind, this instinct joined with others to keep him 
single; for he was not in the least suited for married life. 

Two barely reconcilable characters struggled forever within 
him. They are well described in the title of the best-known work 
of von Suppé, whose proudest distinction it is to have his tomb 
near that of Brahms—the Poet and Peasant. In this duality our 
hero was consistently loyal to his heritage; for the Dithmarscher is 
the most poetic and musical of all German peasants. 

Most of Brahms’ music is as healthy, sound, unpretentious, 
and vitally near the soil as the folk-tunes from which so much 
of it derives, or as the composer’s namesake, the Bram, or broom- 
plant; and it is no mere coincidence that these are all open-air 
products. The Master was passionately fond of out-of-doors. 
In his cryptic speech, “‘to walk” meant “to compose.” 

His distrust of certain foreign nations had a genuine admix- 
ture of rural conservatism. England and the English he disliked 
as much as Beethoven had loved them. And he never wearied of 
urging his publisher to bring out the songs without English words. 
“I am indifferent,” he would exclaim, “‘to everything connected 
with England!” 

He fancied the French even less. Perhaps he had assimilated 
with his mother’s milk the local hatred caused by the brutal 
French military occupation of Hamburg, before his birth. Un- 
fortunately this feeling has been reciprocated. French music- 
lovers, for a long time, instinctively disliked his music as heartily 
as he disliked their nation. 

There was so much of the northern farmer in Brahms that, 
even in his hours of play, he could not help being industrious and 
thorough. Widmann, the poet, his favorite companion on Italian 
journeys, used to come home exhausted from trying to keep pace 
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with the conscientious Master, who insisted on making the most of 
each moment. Before setting out, Brahms would concoct elabor- 
ate plans for a lazy trip with abundant dolce far niente—“‘griind- 
lich fliichtig’”’ (thoroughly superficial) was his characteristic slogan. 
But the Dithmarscher in him always made the journey strenuous. 
When Widmann would timidly suggest a slight ritardando, the 
other would cuttingly inquire if he imagined that they were 
travelling for their pleasure in a land which offered such an in- 
finity of the new and the worth while at every step. 

In the matter of clothes, Brahms was true to the people from 
whom he sprang. His hat would have been a wind-fall for a come- 
dian playing the country cousin. Highly proletarian were his 
favorite, cuffless, flannel shirts and the frequent absence of collar 
and tie, more or less masked by his splendid beard. 

Dr. Otto Julius Bauer, the famous Viennese wit who feared 
neither composer nor devil, often used to tease him about these 
eccentricities of dress. After a certain performance in Vienna of the 
E minor Symphony, he sent Brahms a poem closing with these 
lines: 


Vor meiner Seele wuchs das Werk 

Zu seiner klassischen Grossheit; 

In jedem Satz der Geist von Brahms 
Und keine einzige Bosheit! 


Ich sende Ihnen dies Gedicht 
Mit dankbar ergebenen Griissen; 
Weh mir, dass ich ein Laie bin, 
Ich michte Sie ganz geniessen. 


Freely translated: 
Before my soul the classic grew, 
Large as a royal palace; 
On every page the soul of Brahms, 
And never a touch of malice! 


I send this thankful poem to you 
With my devotion—meetly. 
Alas that I’m too sad a dub 
To “get” the piece completely! 


This pleased Brahms so well that he called in person on 
Dr. Bauer and presented him with a photograph which he had 
caused Frau Maria Fellinger to take of him in gala attire—perhaps 
for this special purpose. 
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On the margin he had drawn arrows pointing to his “shot” 
cuffs, his cravat, and his clean, white collar, to ensure visibility 
for which, he had taken care to push his great beard aside. On the 
reverse side he had scrawled: “Best thanks for your jolly greeting! 
And I express these thanks herewith—so that you may view with 
satisfaction what you have often missed.” 

The Court pianist of the Duke of Cumberland at Gmunden 
remembers how the Duke once invited Brahms over from Ischl for 
a visit. Aggravated by a characteristic love of contradiction, 
the Master’s democratic instincts led him to indulge in the fiction 
that he could not come because he had no dress coat. Through 
a lady-in-waiting, the Duke wrote back that it was Brahms they 
wanted, not his clothes, and to come in whatever he had on. 

This was taken au pied de la lettre, and the celebrity actually 
appeared in a flannel shirt without a necktie, and in the faded 
alpaca coat which is now in the Gmunden Museum. An English 
lady who was then staying at the castle, has told me how, before 
Brahms’ next visit there, “‘we were afraid he would come again in 
that awful, collarless shirt. So I hurried into town and bought a 
wide selection of white collars and a bow tie which I thought 
suitable for an artist. Sure enough! Brahms turned up in his 
Jaeger shirt. We finally cajoled him into putting on a turn-down 
white collar and the tie. But he wasn’t very amiable at the Duke’s. 

“When it was all over, and I was seeing him off at the station, 
he suddenly longed for a glass of beer. I recall with what boyish 
gusto he tore the nice, white table-cloth from the little restaurant 
table and cast it on the ground, then ripped off the collar and tie 
with a huge snort of relief and hurled them after the table-cloth.” 

There were numerous other occasions when he felt that he 
must submit to the extravagance of a cravat. And his struggles 
with the thing were sometimes pitiable to behold. Finally Frau 
Maria Fellinger had compassion, and gave him a quantity of made- 
up ties, in which he came to take a childish pleasure. 

An old Viennese lady tells me that she was once in a group 
with Brahms when the talk turned to handsome stockings. With 
a mischievous smile, the Master said: ‘“‘See how elegant mine 
are.” And, raising his trowser’s leg the fraction of an inch, he 
revealed—his bare ankle.‘ 


3j. e., cuffs, cravat and collar. 


‘The same sort of story was once reported to me about another great Poet-and 
Peasant. Old Mrs. Smith of South Orange, N. J., who had kept a small shop in Washing- 
ton during the Civil War, told me: “Abraham Lincoln came in one day asking for socks. 

















Taken at Vienna, October 6th, 1895. 


lhe arrows were drawn by Brahms to direct Dr. Bauer's attention to the exceptionally 


elegant details of his costume. Never before reproduce d with these additions 


By irtesy of Dr. Otto Julius Bauer Copyright, 1932, by Robert Haven Schauffler 











This unpublished picture of Brahms in 
the °90s, has a curiously Slavonic look. 
It was discovered by a house-wrecker in 
1930, hanging in the dismantled Have- 
meyer mansion at 65th St. and 5th Ave., 
New York. The back bore this legend: 
“Portrait of Johann Brahms. Unique 
copy. Taken for me and given me by 
William von Sachs in Brahms summer 
home in the garden. I prize it very high- 
ly. Do not destroy—Give it to some 
Musical Society.—Louise W. Havemeyer.” 





The wrecker, Mr. Albert A. Volk, passed 
it on to the University Settlement, with 


the following comment: “The only pic- 
ture abandoned in the entire place was 
this one upon which she had made this 
special personal request, something which 
she had probably done with no other 
possession.” 

Soon after this discovery, the use of the 
portrait was offered to Robert Haven 
Schauffler, for reproduction in The Un- 
known Brahms. 


Copyright, 1932, by the University Settlement Society of New York. 











An unpublished and quite unknown portrait of Brahms 


with his arm around the 18-year-old Friiulein Henriette Hemala, in the doorway of 


Snapped, 1893, by Eugen, the young 


the von Miller zu Aichholz villa in Gmunden. 
Silhouetted against 


son of the family, whose fingerprints appear to the right of the steps. 
a window is the head of his father, who later built the Brahms Museum on this property. 
By courtesy of Herr Eugen von Miller zu Aichholz and Frau Henriette Ribarz-Hemala, 
Copyright, 1932, by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
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Brahms’ outer garments were informed with his homespun 
personality. Every one who inspects those clothes of his in the 
Gmunden Museum, notices their homely, rural quality. His 
industry and Spartan economy are shown by the patches and mends 
on the right elbow of the alpaca coat, dressed in which he created 
so much beauty. Here and there it is faded, from dark gray almost 
to light yellow. The shoulders are so small and narrow that 
Widmann’s reference to his “herculean shoulders” must have been 
poetic exaggeration,—or else the Master’s very bones must have 
shrunk extraordinarily during his last illness. But the waist-band 
bears witness that he was what the garment industry so elegantly 
terms “full-fashioned.”” The black trowsers have an enormous 
brown patch on the seat and a black patch in front. 

His friends had grievous difficulty in getting him ever to 
order a new suit or, once it was ordered, to have a fitting, or to 
have the fitting fit. Obstinately he wore the same clothes year after 
year, and could be extremely uncompromising with anyone who 
dared criticise his wardrobe. Woe to any who had been rash 
enough to imitate Beethoven’s kind friends, and substitute new 
clothes for old while he slept! So it is clear why, in his photographs, 
the clothes fit so lamentably, and look as though they had never 
seen an iron. 

Like the trousers of a true countryman, his own were always 
hitched up to ankle height. Bodenscheu, ground-shy, the Austrians 
call such garments. When the tailor, egged on by certain Brahmins, 
was bold enough to make them the proper length in defiance of 
orders, Brahms attacked the Gordian pants with his paper shears 
and simply cut them down to ankle length. 

Sometimes he sheared and slashed without overmuch regard 
for the laws of symmetry. An American who spent his summers in 
Ischl as a lad, tells me that “while both Brahmsian pants legs were 
shy of the ground, one was decidedly shyer than the other. We 
urchins once mailed him a piece of cloth with directions for piecing 
out the shorter leg.” 

Perhaps if these boys had realized how helpless and hopeless 
their victim was in the matter of tailoring, they would have relented. 
Sir George Henschel recalls that one day Brahms tore from his 
shirt the button which fastened the collar. “He was sadly em- 
barrassed, so I helped him out. We went to my room. I took my 


I said: ‘What colour?’ ‘Colour? Why, I don’t know, I’m sure.’ (You see, he didn’t 
bother much "bout them things.) Finally he stooped down and took hold of the end 
of his pants. ‘Why, I guess this colour is good enough for me.’ He pulled it up. I 
looked for the sock—and saw—his bare skin.” 
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sewing kit and sewed the button on, which awakened memories of 
his youth: ‘Yes, as I first set out from home on my adventures, 
Mother packed a sewing kit in my bag, and showed me how it 
should be used. But I still recall quite well that when my pants 
tore I stuck them together with sealing wax. The only trouble 
was, they didn’t hold very long... .’” 

The poor tailor never grew rich on this customer! While the 
D major Symphony was taking shape, Brahms jocosely mentioned 
his suit in a letter to Simrock: “I am wearing the 58 marks upon 
my body, which makes me conspicuous for my elegance.” 

Another remark the same year to Reinthaler shows a still 
more humorous realization of the rustic quality of his apparel: 
“TI am not as poor and not as dirty as my coat looks.... If you 
like, you may hit me for a loan.” 

How the man did hate to dress up! Once, in order to appear 
with great ceremony before the Duke of Meiningen at the Villa 
Carlotta, he ordered from a little tailor in Cadenabbia a black 
Joppe® of a special Brahmsian cut, asserting, with his own singular 
and autocratic ideas of what fashion should be, that this coat was 
every whit as elegant as a “smoking.” 

At the Duke’s instance he sent Geheimrat Schnitzler an 
invitation, pointing out with gusto that his host expressly forbade 
him to wear a dress coat and a high hat, and added this coda: “As 
for me, if you should call on me in a dress coat, it would cost you 
20 lire.” 

He once offered as an excuse for not attending a music 
festival at Diisseldorf, that some one had packed the wrong 
waistcoat in his bag, and that it was much simpler to cancel 
the journey than to buy another en route. During a cold snap 
he showed a friend his hands, which were chapped, cracked and 
painful, remarking that he had mislaid his gloves and could 
not make up his mind to get another pair. 

On one historic and disastrous occasion his trousers tempo- 
rarily overcame their notorious ground-shyness. Joachim was 
introducing Brahms’ new violin concerto to the crabbed audience 
of Leipzig, with the composer wielding the baton. Brahms 
unfortunately had not had time to finish his toilet. He emerged in 
gray, street trousers. And all too soon it became evident that he 
had forgotten to fasten the braces, so that more and more shirt 
was continually revealed between upper and nether garments. 
The audience shuddered to think what might have happened if the 


5A light, short, informal coat, 
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concerto had been one movement longer. As it was, the piece 
made but an indifferent impression upon the Leipzigers. Their 
attention had wandered elsewhere. 

On the occasion of Brahms’ first appearance in the tiny 
Court of Detmold, the wife of the Minister, who was doing the 
honours, discovered, to her consternation, that the young musi- 
cian’s clothes would not pass muster. Finally Concert-master 
Bargheer saved the situation by lending him a proper suit, and 
completed the hasty toilet by tying “‘a masterly white bow.” 
It was not long, however, before the newcomer fell from grace by 
appearing at Court one evening without any necktie at all. 

A third of a century later, when the Emperor of Austria 
decorated him with the Order of Leopold, he had learned little 
more about court dress than he knew at Detmold. Kalbeck de- 
scribes what pains it cost the Prince of Reuss to convince him that 
a ceremonial visit of thanks was inescapable. Early that morning, 
fearing that he might be held up during the day by visitors, Brahms 
dressed in evening clothes. He wanted to hang the decoration in 
his button-hole, to spare the extravagant new coat, and would 
allow his housekeeper to sew it on according to prescribed reg- 
ulations—only after she had rushed into town and brought 
irrefragable, documentary proof of the necessity for thread. 
Even so, he stipulated that, after the audience, he must be able to 
tear the thing off easily. 

He proposed to proceed to the palace bare-handed, insisting 
that the Kaiser would not look at his hands. But at length he 
compromised on an old pair of concert gloves, long past their 
virgin whiteness, and put the left one on. He would have gone on 
foot. But when it was pointed out that he really should not enter 
the audience chamber with muddy boots, he resigned himself to the 
sort of one-horse shay which the Viennese call a “‘Komfortabel.” 

Just what protection he would have proposed if it had rained 
or snowed on this gala day, is worth a moment’s speculation; 
for, during stormy weather, both in town and country, he often 
wore a large old grayish-brown plaid shawl, fastened in front by a 
gigantic safety-pin—an eye-filling phenomenon for the astonished 
passer-by. 

His serene unconsciousness of the figure he cut was little 
short of sublime. Once, in leaving a distinguished assembly of 
musicians and writers, he absent-mindedly took a too lengthy 
overcoat belonging to Ludwig Schneegans, who then reluctantly 
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added to the gaiety of Vienna by departing in Brahms’ far too 
short and shabby one. 


* 


There was a touch of peasant uncouthness about Brahms’ squat 
body, about his vigorous and somewhat ungainly walk—the way 
he slightly toed in with his right foot, the startling texture of 
his hands which, as the late Frau Gottinger-Wilt assured me, “‘were 
always very rough—hard and rough as files’—owing perhaps to 
economy in gloves. 

But when one looked above the homespun body to the 
admirable head with the superb brow, the great, blue eyes, the 
aristocratic modeling of the nose, the sensitive yet virile mouth— 
one almost saw a sort of noble radiance about him. There the 
poet began—the tone-poet of genius. 

The Italians who, as a race, are highly sensitive to visual 
impressions, often recognized at sight the human superiority of 
this queerly-dressed little figure. Widmann tells how, more than 
once, when the Master had fallen asleep in a corner of the railway 
carriage, he overheard his fellow travellers confiding to one another 
in whispers that yonder must be “un womo di genio,” a man of 
genius. 

After such evidence one is not surprised to learn that his 
head was reproduced to represent “the typical Caucasian” in 
Baenitz’s Lehrbuch der Geographie. Brahms felt highly flattered. 
But there was no need! Studying a good portrait of him, one feels 
how grossly this claim of typicality flatters, not the composer 
but—the so-called “Caucasian race.” 

In his boyhood, he had to put up with uncomfortable and 
primitive housing conditions. A member of the Viennese Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra who once made a pilgrimage to the Master’s 
birth-house, asked the elder Brahms how on earth he had managed 
to squeeze his double-bass up those exclusive stairs; for such was 
their narrowness that even coffins had to be lowered from the 
windows. 

With the years Johannes’ demands increased a little. In 
1854 he wrote to Clara Schumann from Hamburg: “I can no longer 
live with three others in two small rooms.” Even in his last 
Vienna apartment, however, the standard of comfort was curiously 
low. It had no bath-room and was hard to heat, though to him 
this was comparative luxury; for he had moved there from a 
room which could not be heated at all. The living quarters 
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could be reached only through the bed-chamber. Though the 
furniture was ugly and uncomfortable, he resolutely frustrated 
the housekeeper’s efforts to replace it with anything better. 

That this was the sort of simplicity of which his rustic throw- 
back heartily approved, is shown by his letter to Clara about 
Menzel, the painter. “It gives me special pleasure that he is the 
only one of our famous men who lives in the most modest and 
frugal way. His rooms are not half as large and lofty as yours, 
and you’ve never seen so ultra-simple a studio.” 

Frau Gottinger-Wilt assured me that Brahms took small 
pride in his environment, and that his visitors had a hard time 
finding a place to sit down, because all the chairs were usually 
full of books and music. Photographs of his library show volumes 
piled on volumes in apparent disorder. But, according to his 
housekeeper, “‘he knew by heart the position of every single book; 
and, on his travels, would write me to send him, for example, the 
fifth from the left on the second shelf from the top.” 

Many of his habits, too, told of his humble ancestry and early 
surroundings. The gross sounds of moaning, sighing, grunting, 
puffing, snorting, groaning, etc., that issued from him at the key- 
board were somewhat reminiscent of noises made by robust 
peasants in sleeping, or eating, or during violent exertion. 

He was less a slave of the clock than most city folks. “In 
order to know when it is time to sleep,” he often declared, “I 
never look at my watch. I do that only mornings, to find out when 
it is time to get up.” That time was early enough to dismay 
the city-bred. Like any ploughboy, he was always up at dawn, 
and did the greater part of his creative work before breakfast, 
pacing the woods and meadows. 

Brahms was as off-hand in his correspondence as in his 
costume. After having long repelled invitations to visit the 
Herzogenbergs in Leipzig, he accepted, at last, with this original 
formula: “Disaster, take thine own way over all our heads!” 
And when the father of his hostess died, he sent her five lines of 
condolence on a common post-card. 

Another postal bore his thanks for the doctor’s degree con- 
ferred on him by the University of Breslau. It was actually 
addressed to a third party, asking him to pass the message on to 
the university authorities. As much cajoling was needed to induce 
him to acknowledge the distinction properly, with a composition 
and a visit, as his housekeeper expended in order to get him dressed 
for his audience with the Austrian Emperor. 
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Once he had become a doctor, however, he took an inordinate, 
almost peasant-like, pride in the title. He hated to be called 
Meister (Master) or Tonkiinstler for, he contended, “you might as 
well call me ‘Cobblermaster’ or ‘Maker of clay stoves,’ and have 
done with it!’ 

If he had cared to, Brahms might have associated on honoured 
terms with the wealth and aristocracy of all Europe. But his 
tastes were too homespun for this. Eleven years before his death 
he remarked to Professor Robert Kahn: “I live in Vienna as if I 
were in the country,” meaning that he had little to do with any 
but simple folk. His love for children was deep and tender, but 
was largely concentrated on those with poor parents. 

In a homely, personal way he used to interest himself in his 
own food supply. Frau Professor Engelmann has told me how, 
when he was her guest in Holland, he liked to go marketing with 
her. He gloated especially over the contents of those fish-halls 
for which Holland is famous. And he loudly demanded white- 
bait, which had been the favorite food of poor folks like the 
Brahmses when he was a slum boy in Hamburg. 

In Vienna he had a particular weakness for the delicacies 
purveyed by the Kalbecks, whose daughter writes me: “In my 
mind’s eye I see a well-stocked table full of variegated glasses and 
bottles. Father walks about it and keeps on filling the guests’ 
glasses. My brother and I see all this through the open door. 
There at the head of the table sits the ‘uncle’ with the long, white- 
flowing beard. The laughter with which he signs receipts for jokes, 
roars its way out to us. Yes, Uncle Brahms can drink and eat! 
Mother would have a big herring salad made for him and he would 
spoon the whole dish empty, because he loved it so. Indeed, 
we once went with our nurse to his home in the Karlsgasse to carry 
him a gigantic portion of this same salad.” 

He was especially attached to that coarse, proletarian dish, 
Rindspilaw (beef-pilaf). One summer at the Hotel Post in Ischl, 
when certain too-elegant visitors had deprived him of this for 
days, he ordered three portions of it, and dispatched them one after 
the other, thus vindicating his native Hamburg’s reputation as the 
mother of doughty trenchermen. 

According to his housekeeper, the Brahmsian supper consisted 
of that selection of cold meat called a kalter Aufschnitt, and a box 


’ ®In Austria, “Master” is often used for the artisan. As “Ton” means both 
“tone” and “clay,” Tonkiinstler might be stretched to denote both “tone-artist’’ and 
“claywright.” 
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of French sardines. This provender he bought in person and carried 
home in his coat-tail pocket. 

The Delikatessen shop he regularly patronized was Kiihne’s 
in the Operngasse, facing the Opera House. It is still there, 
almost unchanged. Frau Raschke, the proprietress, smiled all 
over her ample face when I mentioned Brahms. “Yes, yes! I 
remember the Herr Doktor very well. He often came in here with 
Billroth. His clothes? Ha, ha, they were queer! I would not 
exactly say they looked sloppy. He just dressed like a genius 
(Er war genial angezogen). Ah, he was a nice person, the Herr 
Doktor, a merry soul (ein fideler Hans)!” 

His manner of eating and drinking sometimes smacked of the 
soil. There is a rumor that when he opened the sardines at home 
he would drink the oil directly out of the can—a truly rural touch. 
And that his way with other beverages was not always wholly 
Chesterfieldian, is shown by the cognac incident told me by Dr. 
Otto Julius Bauer. 

“During the Master’s last summer in Ischl, when his com- 
plexion was already dark-brown from jaundice, I was once his 
guest and lived through a terrible moment. He gave me a glass 
to hold, poured cognac into it, and intentionally made it overflow. 
Then he seized my dripping hand and licked it off. I was stupefied 
with surprise, and asked him why he did that. ‘Oh,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘the doctors forbid me to drink; but they do not say a word 
about licking.’ ” 

Striking as were such habits, however, Brahms could be im- 
pressed by still more striking habits in others. He always roared 
in recalling an incident in the Alt-Aussee home of the notoriously 
avaricious Countess S. He was dining there with Goldmark when 
the bottle of red wine was overturned and the precious liquid ran 
all over the table. The Countess sprang up, made for her bed-room, 
reappeared with a funnel and a sponge, and to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, proceeded to sop up the wine and squeeze it back into the 
bottle. Noticing the expressions of her guests, she murmured: 
“Never mind; this is, of course, my face-sponge.” 

In society and in public, the Master’s gestures and bearing 
never pretended to be other than homespun; although his method 
of acknowledging applause improved somewhat after the occasion 
described by Joachim to Clara Schumann. The twenty-five year 
old Brahms had just played his own piano concerto in D minor 
to the music lovers of Hanover. “They honored the concerto by 
calling out the composer and performer, whose bows looked as 
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though he had dived into the water and was trying to shake the 
drops out of his hair.” 

When it came to financial affairs, Brahms was atavistically 
disinclined to invest his money. If let alone he would doubtless 
have buried his savings in the traditional peasant’s stocking. 

In nearly everything which had to do with expenditure on 
himself he was as close-fisted as a countryman. Once he refused 
three manuscript cantatas by his patron saint, J. S. Bach, which 
an intimate friend had taken pains to secure for him at a tre- 
mendous bargain, and which he dearly coveted. And he viewed 
with apprehension the least sums spent on him by friends. In 1881, 
famous and well-off, he wrote Clara: “My best thanks for your 
friendly idea of buying me a travelling bag. What I have in that 
line really ought to do me. Truly I am a person so far from 
spoiled and sophisticated that such a gift would be sheer waste.” 

It is touching to read the modest, frugal, monotonous entries 
in the little account book, now in my possession, which the Spring 
family kept of their expenditures for Brahms in 1887, the second 
summer he passed under their roof in Thun, Switzerland. It 
reveals that his one personal extravagance was nothing more high- 
flown than shoe-leather. 

When it came to spending money on others, however, all 
peasantry ceased. Avarice went to the winds, and, he became the 
most generous of men. That is, with two exceptions. We all have 
our pet stinginesses. Both of his were homespun: a reluctance to 
put enough stamps on his letters and to pay duty on what he 
smoked. 

He was always asking his foreign friends, when they visited 
Austria, to smuggle tobacco accross the frontier. Once he him- 
self turned contrabandist, but with disastrous results. Kalbeck 
tells how Brahms hid a large quantity of his favorite Turkish 
mixture in his bag, with, as he fondly supposed, an imaginative 
cunning calculated to deceive the ablest of customs sleuths. But 
at the frontier, to his unspeakable dismay, the revenue officers 
unerringly and promptly drew forth a thing that looked like an 
amputated leg. The Master had stuffed a stocking full, not of 
savings but of tobacco, under the naive impression that no official 
would bother with such a thing. This whimsy cost the composer 
loud cries of rage and anguish, the amputated leg, and a fine of 
seventy gulden. 























THE SALZBURG CHURCH MUSIC OF 
MOZART AND HIS PREDECESSORS 


By KARL AUGUST ROSENTHAL 
" \ \ 7 HEN it gets warmer, please look round in your attic and 


send us some of your church music;—you needn’t feel in 

the least ashamed. Baron van Swieten and Starzer know 
as well as you and I that the gusto is always changing—and also— 
that the change in gusto has unhappily extended even to church 
music; though that ought not to be—whence it also comes, that 
real good church music is found—in the attic—and worm-eaten.”’ 
In these words, written to his father on the 12th of April, 1783, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart desired to lend emphasis to a request 
made a short time before: “. . . and then there’s something else 
we should like to have, that is, some of your best church-pieces, 
my dearest father;—for we love to divert ourselves with all possible 
masters;—with the old ones and the new” (Letter of March 29, 
1783). 

In the circle of Baron van Swieten (the Viennese “‘Music- 
Pope’’), who, like many another of the Vienna nobility, was not 
merely an amateur, but a connoisseur, Mozart gained familiarity 
with Hiindel’s works, and “arranged” four of them; but he like- 
wise felt attracted by the contrapuntal art of other musicians of the 
past; and so he was probably reminded of the rich store of music in 
his own home, the scene of his earlier activities—the heritage of the 
Salzburg cathedral, which may have been even more comprehensive 
and valuable at that time than to-day; very likely he remembered 
seeing, in the great, heavy, old-fashioned cabinets in the attic, 
certain large folios resembling the old chorale-books, “‘apparently 
no longer of any use,”’ and the yet more numerous works that were 
still performed in his youth—works that owed their existence to the 
official duties of his father and his father’s predecessors, that filled 
column after column in the catalogues, but were now stowed away 
in chests because the “change in gusto” had in fact extended to - 
music for the church; the same change that also took place in 
Mozart’s own attitude toward church music after his official 
connection with it was broken off, and at the same time impelled 
him to turn back from the new style of his youthful period to the 
“old” style of the Requiem. 
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In the diocese of Salzburg, music had for centuries found a 
congenial abode; but only since the consecration of the new cathe- 
dral in 1628 do we possess authentic details, for nearly all docu- 
mentary evidence of earlier times had fallen a prey to the flames, so 
that we can judge of those times chiefly by inference alone. The 
musicians of Salzburg, at first true imitators of the post-Palestrina 
style, thereafter joined the following of the Tyrolese Stadlmayr; 
Austrian national elements came to the fore until, about the year 
1660, foreign artistic influences made themselves felt and the old 
a-cappella vocal style gradually declined, though still holding out 
till the close of the eighteenth century.' Direct connecting links 
between the earliest masters and Mozart can probably not be 
discovered, but later manuscript copies of some few early com- 
positions permit us to infer their performance in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century; in some cases dates of performance 
even lead into the nineteenth, and arrangements of works of the 
early seventeenth century frequently bear dates from Mozart’s 
time. 

The first important Salzburg composer of concerted pieces 
in the new style was Andreas Hofer, Vicekapellmeister from 1654 
to 1666, Kapellmeister from 1666 to 1684;’ besides smaller pieces 
there are still preserved in Salzburg 18 Offertories in the self- 
same bindings that invested them when Mozart lived. The same 
obtains with regard to the works of Franz Heinrich Biber, the 
great violin-virtuoso,’ whose many-sided activities rightly receive 
increasing appreciation. He dwelt from 1677 in Salzburg, was 
Vicekapellmeister from 1680 to 1684, then Kapellmeister to his 
death in 1704; besides a four-part Mass with organ-accompaniment, 
Mozart was probably acquainted with some of the Offertories, and 
certainly knew the Vespers and a fine Stabat Mater found in a 
well-thumbed chorus-book of late date. During the incumbency 
of his successor, Matthias Sigismundus Biechteler von Greiffenthal 
(in Salzburg 1684-1743), a new mode of performance was intro- 
duced; an edict of Archbishop Leopold Count Firmian, issued Aug. 
11, 1728, decreed that music should no longer be performed on the 
four small choirs next to the altar, but thenceforth only on the 


1Cf. my treatise “Zur Stilistik der Salzburger Kirchenmusik von 1600 bis 1730,” 
ane musical science, supplements to the ““Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Oster- 
reich,” Vol. 37. 


2K. Weinmann, “‘Andreas Hofer,” in the “Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft,”’ Vol. 1. 


4G. Adler, in the Introduction to Year V, Vol. 2, of the “Denkmiiler der Tonkunst 
in Osterreich.” 
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main choir in the rear of the church;‘ this measure, one might 
suppose, would mean the end of the concertante style for Salzburg. 
Nevertheless, Marpurg’s authoritative informant in Salzburg 
(probably Leopold Mozart), in a report touching musical matters 
in that city for the year 1757, is in a position to state’ that this 
great organ was used only for voluntaries, whereas the music for 
the actual service was played on one of the four small “side- 
organs,” “‘where the solo singers and basses are.” ‘These Salzbur- 
gers were nothing if not conservative; despite the Archbishop’s 
edict they held fast to their old way of playing, and paid no 
attention to the “‘change in gusto.” Biechteler and his successor 
Carl Heinrich Biber (a son of the great Biber; in office from 1714 
and, after long service as Vicekapellmeister, from 1743 to 1744 
Kapellmeister), with a series of petty, still less important composers, 
characterize a transitional period with a vast number of works 
whereof isolated specimens were still executed (according to mar- 
ginal dates of performance) towards the end of the eighteenth 
century; for the most part they did not disappear from the list 
of the so-called “staples” until about 1791. These composers 
experimented in all kinds of church music; yet, however insignificant 
their melodic invention and their ability to work out a theme may 
have been, occasional attempts at instrumentation did enrich the 
traditional orchestral accompaniments and formed connecting 
links with the new style in artistic practice; they prepared the way 
for Ernestus Eberlin, who in 1725 began his career in Salzburg as 
fourth organist, and from 1749 until his decease in 1762 occupied 
the post of Kapellmeister. Mozart’s characterization of his style 
of composition is clever—indeed, remarkable, when we consider 
that contemporary opinion, not well-informed historically, thought 
a number of his fugues to be by Bach: “His piano-fugues are all 
merely long-drawn-out versicles,”” wrote Mozart on April 20, 1782, 
while excusing himself for trouble previously given his father 
(“for I had entirely forgotten’’); “if Papa has not had the works by 
Eberlin copied yet, I shall be very glad—I got hold of them by 
chance, and see to my sorrow that they are altogether too trivial, 
and quite undeserving a place beside Hiindel and Bach.” In his 
youth, however, he had procured several of Eberlin’s works for. 
study; these went to form a blue-bound volume which, besides 
three compositions by Michael Haydn, contained three a-cappella 


**Historisch-kritische Beytrige zur Aufnahme der Musik,” III, p. 195. 


5Joh. Peregrinus, “Geschichte der Salzburger Domsingerknaben oder des Kapell- 
hauses,”’ in the “Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Salzburger Landeskunde,” 1888-9. 
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masses, two hymns, seven “‘Propriensitze,” and three unfinished 
masses by Eberlin; for Mozart sought to gain familiarity with the 
manner of imitation peculiar to these two masters. Eberlin’s 
successor in office, Giuseppe Francesco Lolli of Bologna, Vice- 
kapellmeister from 1743 to 1763, then with interruptions Kapell- 
meister till 1778, finds no mention in the letters of the Mozart 
family, although his term coincides with the years of Mozart’s 
travels and adolescence; he embodies the mixed style midway 
between the stilo antico and the new course, and, with the aid of 
but few instruments, reels off hurriedly long movements, so that 
they may not fill over three-quarters of an hour, or even runs 
through an entire mass in eight minutes. 

First organist, till his death in 1777, and the direct predecessor 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, was Anton Cajetan Adlgasser, the 
“bravissimo contrapuntista” of the letter to Padre Martini of 
Sept. 4, 1776, and collaborator on the “Schuldigkeit des ersten 
Gebotes.” Beside him, Leopold Mozart officiated as Vice- 
kapellmeister from 1762 down to his death in 1787, and as organist 
Johann Michael Haydn (in Salzburg 1762-1806). Regarding the 
artistic relations between Wolfgang and his father wide research 
has been made; certain parallel passages in (say) the “Litania de 
venerabile sacramento” are necessitated by the words or by tradi- 
tion, such as the fugue of the “Pignus,” the sections in the 
*‘Verbum caro factum est,” and the ““Tremendus’”’; these and other 
common traits find their explanation in certain traditional manner- 
isms in Salzburg.® 

Of far greater interest is the connection of Mozart with Michael 
Haydn, Joseph’s younger brother and the creator of an over- 
abundance of church music and instrumental works. His themes 
testify to a surprising inventive ability, but suffer from excessive 
protraction due to unsatisfactory working-out. Of historical 
significance, too, are his choruses for mixed voices and men’s 
voices, and his influence on the youthful Weber.’ The Mozart 
family held aloof from social intercourse with that of the Haydns; 
the austere father repeatedly gave vent in indignant remarks to his 
dislike of Haydn’s wine-bibbing propensities and the conduct of 
Haydn’s wife. Their artistic relations, however, were many- 
sided and interwoven with Mozart’s entire career. In early youth 
he already inquires of his sister with eager interest how she “likes 


*H. Abert, ““W. A. Mozart.” 


7Cf. my essay on “Kanon und Fuge in Webers Jugendmesse”’ in the “Zeitschrift 
ftir Musikwissenschaft,” IX, p. 406. 
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the Haydn minuets, whether they are better than the first 0... ° 
(Bologna, March 24, 1770). The twelfth minuet by Haydn, sent 
him by his sister, pleases him very much (Naples, May 19, 1770), 
so that he begs her to send him soon “the other six minuets by 
Haydn” (Rome, July 7, 1770), which he finds better than the first 
twelve; “we were obliged to play them for the countess (Palavicini), 
and we could wish that we might be able to introduce the gusto 
of the German minuets into Italy, for their minuets take very 
nearly as long as a whole sinfonie” (Bologna, Sept. 22, 1770). 
Whether the above-mentioned works are to be found among the 
extremely numerous known minuets of Haydn, cannot be deter- 
mined, for the reason that dated works of this period are not at 
hand. Neither can we make sure whether, among the autographs 
in the Esterhazy archives at Budapest, from the seventh to the 
ninth decade of the century, copies of earlier works are to be found, 
such as Haydn often wrote out and marked with the date of the 
copy; Michael Haydn frequently provided copies of earlier works 
for the princely house, which took a lively interest in the composi- 
tions of the brother of its court composer, so that it now owns 
more of Michael’s autographs than any other library, even that of 
St. Peter, with which Michael Haydn was very closely connected. 

At a concert in Munich given before Archduke Albert in 1777 
(letter of Oct. 6) “‘zwei quintetti vom hayden” were played. But 
as in Salzburg and the surrounding country “hayden” was under- 
stood to mean “Michael” (when a work was circulated without 
the given name, the “Michael” was inserted by an “expert” hand, 
whereas in Vienna the addition would be “Josef”), it may be 
assumed that these were the two quintets by Michael in C and G, 
of the year 1773. In 1776, in a letter to Padre Martini, Wolfgang 
calls Haydn (bracketed with Adlgasser) a bravissimo contrapuntista; 
but on July 18, 1778, after a report from his father on a somewhat 
tipsy organ-accompaniment, he speaks of a “‘hackbrettl” that was 
out of tune, so that his father could easily imagine how he “‘preluded 
after the manner of fischietti [the derided cathedral Kapellmeister], 
rattled off a galanteriesonate [!] with the fire, spirit and precision of 
Haydn, and fugued it with all the art of a lips [meaning the 
organist and, more’s the pity, composer Franz Ignaz Lipp of 
Salzburg], Hilber [the flute-player Hiilber], and Aman [jocularly 
for the viola-player Thuman?].”” Whereupon his father seems to 
have admonished him (Sept. 24, 1778) that “Haydn is for all that a 
man whose good work in music is not to be denied.” This in 
addition to preceding laudatory reports from his father, wherein 
the latter tries to persuade Wolfgang to modify his depreciative 
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attitude toward Haydn. Concerning the “Zwischenaktmusik”’ 
or interludes (not “Symphonie”’!) for “Zayre,” the father writes: 
“This morning there was a rehearsal in the theatre, Haydn had to 
make interludes to the Zayre between the acts, and of course the 
Turkish music [brass and percussion] along with the rest [as later 
in Mozart’s Entfiihrung], and then a march, too.... The music is 
said to be good and to fit the action well. Although there was 
nothing but instrumental music, the court Fliigel had to be brought 
over, which Haydn played.” So Haydn still accompanied on the 
cembalo, and not only in church-works, for that would not have 
been worth mentioning between father and son. In the same letter 
Leopold reports two days later that Haydn’s entr’acte music was 
so good that “the Archbishop did him the honor to remark at 
table, he had not thought Haydn capable of doing anything of 
the kind” (Sept. 30 to Oct. 2, 1777). Four days thereafter Leopold 
sends further information regarding his own impressions of the 
performance. “On Saturday I attended the Comedy; the entr’actes 
by Haydn are really fine, in the one act there was an arioso with 
variations for violoncello, flute, oboe, etc.; and incidentally, 
preceding a piano-variation, a variation with the Turkish music 
struck in so abruptly and unexpectedly that all the women-folk 
were startled and it made people laugh. Between the fourth and 
fifth acts was a cantabile where the English horn kept coming in 
with a recitative, and then the arioso entered again, which, together 
with the preceding mournful scene of Zayre and the following 
act, was most affecting” (Salzburg, Oct. 6, 1777). 

Wolfgang’s conversion was still more effected by the detailed 
and eulogistic description of the performance of Haydn’s Missa 
S. Hieronymi (Nov. 1-3, 1777): 


Just this moment I have come from service in the cathedral; the Hautboy 
Mass by Haydn was given, he directed himself. The Offertorium was 
executed, too, and instead of the sonatas the words of the Graduale, in 
the prayer offered by the priest [the Graduale was not by Haydn, but by 
an Italian, Haydn once got it from Reitter ex.; it was written by Lottil, 
likewise composed therefor; yesterday it was rehearsed after Vespers. .. . 
It all pleased me extraordinarily well, because six oboists, three double- 
basses, two bassoons, and the castrato [Ceccarelli], were engaged. What 
especially pleased me was, that since the oboes and bassoons approximate 
so closely the human voice [Leopold thus commends the concert of the 
wind-instruments with the chorus, and deprecates the figured accompani- 
ments, to which Wolfgang was not averse at that time], the tutti seemed 
like a pure vocal chorus, large and powerful, for the sopranos and altos, 
reinforced by the six oboes and the alto trombones, rightly counter- 
balanced the strong array of tenors and basses; and the pieno [full choir] 
was so majestical that I should have been quite content to sacrifice the 
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oboe solos. ... As soon as I can get hold of this Mass I shall certainly 
send it to you. 


Whether his son actually acquainted himself with the work, 
we are unable to state. A striking feature in the Mass are the 
numerous movements in imitation—the Kyrie, last Kyrie, Domine 
Deus, Benedictus, and the Dona nobis; the Gloria-fugue Cum 
Sancto Spiritu employs a technique quite familiar to Wolfgang: a 
simple development of the theme is followed by a repetition in 
thirds, and a second theme enters later like a new counterpoint. 
The soprano solo of the Hi resurrexit, written for the castrato, is 
charming. The Agnus resembles movements by Mozart in its 
tripartite form, which is liturgically required; the first part begins 
in C-minor; the second invocation leads from the parallel key into 
its subdominant, the third modulates thence to the major variant 
C-major, in which key the Dona closes. The remarkable analogy 
between the Gloria-theme: 








and the overture to Titus should not be overlooked; this fanfare, 
however, may doubtless be found elsewhere also. This work, 
dedicated to the Archbishop, shows Haydn capable of a thorough 
working-out in the old style; while the fugue-writing does not 
realize our conceptions of the strict fugue, we must admit that it 
does fully meet its purposes and requirements. Although his 
father’s communication concerning the “terrible organ-playing. . . . 
In a few years Haydn will guzzle himself a dropsy in the neck, 
or at least, now that he is too lazy to do anything, will get lazier 
and lazier as he grows older” (June 29, 1778), may have provoked 
Mozart’s above-mentioned remark about Haydn’s playing, his 
views appear to have undergone a complete change, for now Wolf- 
gang is always eager to lay hold of compositions by the once 
condemned author for the purpose of study. 


Apparently under the influence of the entourage of van 
Swieten, Wolfgang repeatedly asks his father to send him the 
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“‘counterpoints of Eberlin on small sheets bound in blue, and some 
things by Haydn with them” (Jan. 4, 1783; the father sent them to 
him; they are among Wolfgang’s posthumous papers); at the same 
time he asks: “are there fugues of importance in Haydn’s last 
Office (Missa Sti. Ruperti) or Vespers, or in both?” In the blue- 
bound fascicles alluded to, the fugues by Eberlin were of chief 
interest for him; he writes on April 20, 1782: “the highest 
respect for his [Eberlin’s] four-part movements.” After this he 
again asks“in the meantime for the tres sunt by Haydn—until 
you can send me something else by him;—I have set my heart on 
bringing out the Lauda Sion, the tres sunt must be there, written 
out by me in score. The fugue Jn te Domine speravi (in the blue 
fascicle) was much applauded, as well as the Ave Maria and the 
Tenebra E.” (Letter of Aug. 12, 1783.) The Tres sunt (repub- 
lished in Vol. 63, Year XXXII, of the ““Denkmiler der Tonkunst 
in Osterreich’’), one of the best-liked pieces by Michael Haydn, is 
a primitive sonata-form with inwrought fugal expositions, a free 
prototype of the grand closing movement of the Jupiter Symphony. 
The second section is peculiar, first set in unison for the interpreta- 
tion of the words, and then in chords; an orchestral ritornello 
precedes the fugue in the principal section, a fugato retransition 
takes the place of development and reprise of the principal section; 
the coda is based on the principal subject. The theme is striking, 
the style pregnant. The Lauda Sion, mentioned above by Mozart, 
seems to have been one of Haydn’s show-pieces, for a painting 
preserved in St. Peter’s at Salzburg displays on a vignette the first 
theme of that composition. Running basses in which the first 
eighth-note is omitted (a frequent trick of Haydn’s) and the 


second resolved into two sixteenths: 4 faéJJd, developed 


five-measure sections, a double exposition with only slight 
alterations in the accompaniment, and a very commonplace 
second subject, are decidedly wearisome; perhaps the singular 
interpolation of an Andantino with its return to regular rhythm, 
and an Adagio retransition to a normal reprise as a simple sub- 
stitute for a development, may have been attractive for Mozart. 
The Ave Maria, in undeveloped sonata-form, contains no imitation- 
section whatever; the Tenebre is set throughout in traditional 
fashion, with chromatics and imitative passages in the customary 
places. (This is not the celebrated Tenebre in Ep by Haydn, which 
was not written till 1796.) 
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After his father’s death, Wolfgang sends the following request 
to his sister (Aug. 2, 1788): “I should be glad if Haydn would 
lend me his two Tutti Masses [probably Sti. Ruperti and Sti. 
Dominici, of 1782 and 1786 respectively] in score for a while; I 
would return them with best thanks. [Mozart was seemingly 
unaware what a number of works the lazy Haydn had created since, 
by order of Archbishop Hieronymus Count Colloredo in the year 
1782, instead of the instrumentally executed Graduale, or Sonata, 
this part of the mass was being sung.] It is just a year ago that 
I wrote him inviting him to visit me, but he has not answered 
me.... Invite him to come to you [in St. Gilgen], and play him 
some of my later things; the Trio and Quartet would not displease 
him.” 

A complete revulsion has taken place in Mozart’s mind; he is 
desirous of a meeting with the man he once condemned; in his 
bitter suffering the approval of this man would be most grateful. 
Haydn does not accept the invitation. Mozart mentions neither 
the Missa Sti. Ruperti or Jubilei of the cathedral’s patron saint, 
nor the Sti. Dominici. The first still shows a wealth of fugal 
passages; apparently in behalf of the castrato the Canto Ripieno 
is made to stand out distinctly above the rest of the chorus; the 
Gloria is knit together by an oft-repeated motive; the principal 
subject of the Gloria-fugue (in which stretti, sequences and colora- 
tura passages again alternate with each other), in combination 
with the Gloria-theme, provides an effective crowning close. In 
the Credo long sections are executed in unison. The Missa Sti. 
Dominici avoids all fugati; interspersed soli and duo-passages 
remind us of the youthful Mozart; the individuality of the younger 
master appears to have been of fruitful effect on the elder. 

A Graduale by Haydn, that was given in 1791 by Stoll in Baden 
with the Mass by Mozart in Bb, No. 13 (not with that Mass, 
“newly discovered” two years ago, which I was soon able to con- 
sign to the grave), the Paz vobis, also known as Alleluja, In die 
resurrectionis, at a later period as Hec dies, and finally also in 
German as Am Tage meiner Auferstehung (of the year 1784), is 
Mozart’s last mention of Michael Haydn (July 12, 1791). Here 
Haydn seems already to have made use of Mozart’s later practice 
towards the close of grand arias (for instance, the Champagne 
Aria‘in Don Giovanni), of enhancing the effect by means of a close 
sequence of repetitions: 
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The score is of no striking significance; indeed, we are obliged to 
conclude that it was not the best pieces by Haydn that awakened 
Mozart’s interest—a fact which may partly explain his earlier 
disparaging opinion. The fault may also have been due, in part, 
to Haydn’s refusal to have his works published. The Missa Sti. 
Hieronymi is perhaps the best of those that were known to Mozart; 
the later mature works, beginning after the Graduals, were mostly 
wholly unknown to him. Of a tendency in art to which Michael 
Haydn turned during the last years of his life, he had no knowledge 
whatever. We refer to those convivial four-part mixed choruses 
and men’s choruses that might almost be said to glorify Haydn’s 
addiction to drink; had he known these, Mozart might have been 
more indulgent, seeing that in his own merry canons he is closely 
affiliated with Michael Haydn both in words and technique, and 
many such passed for his work that were really Haydn’s; the latter’s 
weaknesses, once so strongly emphasized, could have been re- 
dressed by the guidance of a steady hand, the clarifying influences 
of travel, and a well-regulated musical routine; his equal power of 
melodic invention, if paired with precision in development and 
due brevity, would have won wider recognition for Haydn. 


* * 


Whatever Mozart has in common with these musicians may 
be ascribed, in the first place, to certain technical peculiarities 
that were traditionally required for the composition of certain 
works; among these are to be understood the fugal passages at the 
close of the Gloria and Credo, the imitations in the Kyrie, the 
tripartite form of the Agnus, the recurring to the Kyrie in the Dona, 
the specific treatment of the Benedictus and Incarnatus in the mass; 
furthermore, the musical illustration of single words, intended as a 
wholly objective symbolization of their character; the descending 
progression at the word descendit, and contrariwise the ascent at 
ascendit; the swifter, buoyant movement of the Et resurrezit, 
and so forth; finally, typical formations such as Mozart probably 
knew from works of the seventeenth century, e.g., the Gratias in 
his a-cappella Mass K 115, written in the autumn of 1770 at 
Bologna: 
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the Dispersit of the Magnificat in C (K 193, Salzburg, 1771), 
intended to express “dispersion” with its peculiar rhythm: 





similarly, the setting for full chorus of the Pleni in the Sanctus of 
most of his masses; this is transcended, to be sure, by the parallels 
of the two descending triad-motives in Bernardi’s Requiem for 
six voice-parts of the year 1629: 





as well as in’Mozart’s Requiem: 


rtiddly ab 





In contrast with the above, however, are the school-exercises 
written by Mozart; for example, the Cibavit (Kéchel’s Appendix), 
closely patterned after the Stadlmayr School; the unskilful treat- 
ment of the lower parts, in particular, and the even and parallel 
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motion in the higher, are hardly to be found in representative 
works: 





But also the circumstance that he had at his disposal an 
orchestral body similar to that commanded by his predecessors, 
was a reason for points of resemblance with the foregoing and con- 
temporary generations. Besides, the good training of the cathe- 
dral choir permitted him, in the Salzburg works, to require things 
of that choral body which he could never have asked for elsewhere, 
either in Mannheim or in Munich. Consideration for the soloists, 
and for the castrato Ceccarelli withal, we can expect in view of 
Mozart’s heedful attention in the composition of his operatic arias, 
that were all written to suit the throats of the singers. When in 
the course of time he had to employ a four-part chorus—and only 
exceptionally resorted to the eight-part chorus in vogue in Salzburg 
for a century and a half—his instrumental apparatus had likewise 
to conform to the given conditions; in this sense we have to accept 
the trombone aria in the “Schuldigkeit des ersten Gebotes,” which 
was written for the trombone-player Thomas Gschlat, and similarly 
the corresponding movements not alone of Eberlin, but also of 
Adlgasser and Michael Haydn. 

Mozart’s orchestral accompaniment was an outgrowth of the 
old Salzburg tradition, of the instrumental ensemble that had 
developed during a century: two violins, two violas, and the 
double-basses, to which were occasionally added (especially in 
the case of Biber junior, who himself appears to have been a virtu- 
oso on the ’cello, as he conducted the orchestra from his seat at 
that instrument) a violoncello subordinate through long passages 
to the basses; the smaller orchestral personnel was customary in 
compositions performed on less solemn occasions, when the violas 
were omitted. To the above were added, on occasion, a number 
of wind-instruments, generally two oboes, three trombones, two 
bassoons, and from two to four trumpets, and kettle-drums. 
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Without these last-named two instruments we find this instru- 
mentation as early as the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Mozart’s strings were usually limited to two violins, one viola, and 
a bass. Only in one Mass (K 139 of the year 1772) does Mozart 
require two violas, in accordance with the olden usage. More 
especially in passages and fugal movements of archaic pattern is 
the old instrumentation retained intact, while in other choral 
sections it remains still recognizable in a freely diversified form. 
Mozart evidently made repeated attempts to emancipate himself 
from this traditional mode of writing, but two decades were to 
elapse before he succeeded in doing so; in the archaically wrought 
Requiem he still employs the ancient technique. 

The first church-composition of Mozart to interest us here, 
the Paris Kyrie K 33 of the year 1766, applies this technique with 
some deviations; the alto voice is supported by the first violin, the 
soprano by the second, the single viola reinforces the tenor and 
occasionally the alto, when the first violin unites with the tenor; 
this exchange of réles will be considered later, for after such an 
exchange this particular mode of reinforcement is often employed. 
However, in the closes, the first violin unites with the canto, in 
order that the leading highest part may stand out still more clearly, 
and the second violin joins the alto voice. It is evidently the in- 
tention to support each voice in the chorus by some stringed 
instrument, no matter whether at the same pitch or at another, 
though in any event the lesser instrumental ornamentations, and 
conversely the omission of vocal embellishments, must be left out 
of the account. The support of the alto voice by the highest 
stringed instrument, mostly in the higher octave, was apparently 
for the purpose of making the alto stand out more clearly in the 
harmony against the soprano; the far less free leading of the lower 
voice, together with its subordinate melodic status, would not have 
been suited to such strong relief. 

The Offertorium Scande cali limina (K 34, of the year 1767) is 
in similar case; Mozart tries reinforcing a voice at the same pitch 
without shifting to another octave; the two violins exchange their 
roles, the first going over to the soprano, the second to the alto or 
tenor; further on they unite in a unison accompaniment-figure, a 
procedure familiar since the time of the younger Biber. Both 
violins often undertook to reinforce the canto in unison, after the 
cornetti had disappeared from the orchestra; these latter, likewise 
led in unison, had covered the four-part chorus in conjunction 
with the three trombones. The violins also executed swiftly 
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flowing triad-figures in unison against the chorus, and separated 
only to accompany the soli. (In the above no notice has been 
taken of the treatment of the solo sections, which proceeded in a 
wholly novel manner and in a style that shows no connection with 
the Salzburg past, but first became known to Mozart on his Italian 
journeys.) 

What the second violin, as an occasional reinforcement of alto 
and tenor, had prepared the way for in K 34, is consistently carried 
out in the Offertorium K 72, Inter natos mulierum; by means of 
embellishments it supports alto and tenor at the same time.— 
The accompaniment again differs in the “archaic” sections of the 
C-minor Mass No. 4, K 139; the leading of the first violin is free, 
the second unites with the tenor, the first viola with the alto, the 
second with the discant. After this year (1772) a tendency makes 
itself felt to lead the two violins in thirds; the viola enters into 
closer relation to the bass, whose rhythm it follows through ex- 
tended passages; then it grows more and more independent, as in 
the Regina celi in D (K 127) and the Tantum ergo in D (K 197), 
both of the same year. Thus Mozart gradually frees himself from 
the earlier mode of reinforcement, as in the Missa in honorem Sse. 
Trinitatis (No. 5, K 167, of the year 1773); but the two inner 
voices are always reinforced, the alto by the second violin, the 
tenor by the viola; the soprano—the voice that by reason of its 
favored position already in and by itself stands out distinctly 
above the rest—no longer needs support; true, something may have 
depended on the voice singing the part. In sections or fugal move- 
ments in the ancient style there appears at the very beginning a 
slight deviation from this tradition; but an accompanying figurate 
counterpoint, which in its principal notes may occasionally bear 
some relation to an imitative figure, cannot long remain inde- 
pendent, and (with both Michael Haydn and Mozart) soon relapses 
into a reinforcement of one of the chorus-parts, renewing its inde- 
pendence only later in the stretti or coloratura sections. Even so, 
this was a break with the traditional practice in its very focal 
point.—The higher parts (soprano and alto) of the eight-part 
double-chorus Offertorium De venerabile Sacramento (K 260, 1776) 
are reinforced by the first and second violins, but figurate embellish- 
ments and modulations increase, particularly for the first violin, 
which frequently goes over to the canto. Whether the second 
violin, following the usage in Munich, shall reinforce the tenor, 
and the viola the alto, or contrariwise, ofttimes depends on the 
modulation and the changes in pitch therewith connected in the 
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reprises of these primitive sonata-forms.—Finally, after 1780, the 
embellishment of the secondary parts rendering them more and 
more independent, the unison setting of the violins passes away, 
after the establishment of the percussive accompaniment for the 
choral movements as well as for the solo sections; even though 
some fugues (cf. ““Benedictus” of the Mass in C, K 337, of the year 
1780) exhibit both methods of reinforcement: 


Violin 1—canto; Violin 2—tenor; Viola—alto 
Violin 1—alto; Violin 2—canto; Viola—tenor 


with bass voices and strings coérdinated, there is no Old-Salzburg 
tradition in either the unfinished Mass in C or the Requiem that 
should give rise to such instrumentation; his purposeful search for 
archaisms here leads Mozart back to types familiar to him in 
youth, from which he strove to liberate himself during his years of 
study, whose value he recognized in maturity, and which, in the 
closing years of his life, he therefore esteemed and considered 
suitable for the construction of extended compositions. 

Mozart was also true to tradition in the matter of reinforce- 
ment by wind-instruments. In choral settings the two oboes 
support soprano and alto, but omit figurations that would be 
awkward for them; the trombones support the three lower vocal 
parts; in the unfinished Mass in C (K 427) four trombones are 
demanded for the reinforcement of the four-part chorus. To these 
are added horns and trumpets, as well as drums, which as regards 
their disposition do not follow the lead of the voices; the bassoons 
but seldom detach themselves from the basses. In short, that 
which Leopold Mozart so strongly emphasizes in Michael Haydn’s 
masses (the reinforcement of soprano and alto by the oboes and 
alto trombones, etc.), is all to be met with in Wolfgang’s works 
also. In Vienna Mozart’s orchestra is further enlarged by the 
flute, clarinet and, in the Requiem, by basset-horns. 

His treatment of movements in imitation shows how thor- 
oughly Mozart had penetrated the technique of the old style; 
whether he equally penetrated its spirit, we shall not attempt to 
decide; for him, imitation was merely a means of presenting a 
traditional mode of writing through certain tonal effects. The fact . 
that he imbued this form with a different meaning, places his move- 
ments in imitation about on a par with those of Joseph Haydn. 

The passages in which Mozart applies imitation are typical; 
entire movements in fugue-form, or in a fugal form interwoven 
with the sonata, much like Michael Haydn in his Tres sunt or 
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other movements, are isolated exceptions, one such being a Kyrie; 
these forms are obligatory at the close of the Gloria, for the words 
Cum Sancto Spiritu, at the end of the Credo with Et vitam venturi 
seculi, in the Osanna of the Sanctus and in the Benedictus of the 
mass. In the Pignus and Laudate pueri of the Litany they are 
prescriptive, but Mozart nevertheless departs from this usage. 
In Mass No. 6 (1774) he abbreviates the imitative sections; in 
the next Mass the formerly extended fugues of the Gloria and 
Credo are omitted; the “Miinchner’”’ Mass (K 220) and the second 
and third Salzburg Masses of the year 1776 (K 220, 257, 259), are 
quite bare of imitation. The other two Masses of the same year 
are differently wrought; the earlier (K 260) still has the great 
closing movements, the later (K 258) abbreviates them; the Mass 
K 275 of the year 1777 also forgoes this technique, which is limited 
in Mass K 317; in K 337, one of the last Salzburg church-com- 
positions of the year 1780, it is confined to a single, though quite 
extended, example. In all characteristics of fugue-composition, 
in the transition from strict fugal writing to the freely imitative 
with sequences and interpolated coloratura sections, Mozart 
faithfully follows the usage of his predecessors. 

The reverse was the case, however, as regards the technical 
features of composition, wherein Mozart sought for progress—and 
found it. Neither his forms nor his melodic inspirations can be 
brought into relation with his elders; his harmonies are not merely 
apart from those of his predecessors, but in strong contrast with 
them. The details noted in the preceding were simply tricks of 
the trade of which he availed himself. 

And still there were certain elements above and beyond these 
common devices that bound Mozart to the Salzburg of old; 
there were conceptions which had impressed themselves on his 
ear and reappear in his work in a different illumination, a different 
treatment, newly created. True enough, they may be mere 
externals, such as we noted above in the treatment of single words; 
but these similarities do exist, and assuredly in far greater numbers 
than I am able to quote. It is hardly a mere chance that a work 
ascribed to one Ghizzolo, a composer of the seventeenth century, 
which formerly bore the name (now crossed out) of Kapellmeister 
Lolli, begins with the theme 
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while the counter-subject of the Gloria-fugue in the Mass K 139 
by Mozart runs thus: 
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Or when we compare the Kyrie of the Missa brevis in C by Carl 
Heinrich von Biber: 





with Mozart’s Kyrie K 221, the Incarnatus of the Mass 262, and 
finally with the Kyrie of a mass by the organist Franz Ignaz Lipp 
(organist from 1754), and the Kyrie and Agnus of the afore- 
mentioned Lolli-Ghizzolo Mass: 


K 221 





K 262 














Lolli-Ghizzolo (?) 
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we can demonstrate that they all present the passage by Biber in 
the inversion. The noted analogous passage in the two Litanie 
de venerabili, Viaticum, between father and son, would seem to be 
grounded on direct suggestion: 


Leopold Mozart 
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W. A. Mozart 





whereas the resemblance between the above-cited fanfare motive 
from Michael Haydn and the one in Wolfgang’s Titus is a fortuity. 
But there were motives that were part and parcel of the period; 
compare the Sub tuum presidium, K 198 (whose authenticity is 
questioned) with the duet by Michael Haydn, Schépfer der Erde, 
of the year 1774: 


K 198 





But when even such a typical imitative passage in contrary motion 
as the theme chosen by Mozart for the song of the two “Gehar- 
nischten” (Men-in-armor) in The Magic Flute: 
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appears not only as the leading subject of the ““Missa Sti. Henrici” 
by Franz Heinrich Biber (1701), but note for note in the thirteenth 
of the already mentioned Offertories by Andreas Hofer (1677) in 
an aria in the second section, it affords food for reflection. There 
are, in fact, slender hidden threads of most intimate affiliation, 
that may be traced throughout a century and are subtly woven 
about even the greatest among the great, linking him with his 
lesser contemporaries, and yet do not drag him down but rather 
raise him still higher; for we realize through what painful striving 
he has attained his eminence above their level, assimilating what- 
ever was helpful or of consequence for him, and thus scaling the 
heights of Olympus. 
(Translated by Theodore Baker) 








CARL RUGGLES 
By CHARLES SEEGER 


T the present time any critical study of Carl Ruggles 
and his work must proceed under this handicap—that the 
“‘Sun-Treader,” magnum opus of his mature period, which 

received its premiére in Paris on February 25, 1932 has not yet 
been performed in New York and hence cannot be considered 
except so far as a pencil score, rather difficult to read, has been 
shown to friends. This leaves for examination a comparatively 
small body of material: small, considering its recognized importance 
and mostly composed between the years 1918 and 1926,' viz.: 

“Toys,” for voice and orchestra, vocal score published in 
1922 by H. W. Gray; 

“Angels,” for six muted trumpets, published in 1925 by 
Curwen and Son; 

Three Songs with orchestra, in manuscript; 

“Men and Mountains,” for small orchestra, published in 
1928 by New Music; 

“Portals,” for thirteen strings, published in 1930 by New Music. 

To understand how such a minimum of output can have 
raised its composer to the eminence it has, demands consideration 
of three elements: the man, his times, and his work—its technical 
as well as its critical make-up. Such consideration should be 
unbiased, of course; but that is practically impossible because all 
three of these elements act too forcefully to put one either in the 
camp of rooters-for or hooters-against. Next best is frank bias 
clearly expressed and open to correction by any intelligent reader. 
So, let it be understood that the present undertaking frankly 
admits a friendship of over ten years standing, a quite unusual 
kinship of taste in artistic matters and an almost blood-brother- 
hood—for without a doubt, common ancestors burned witches 
with common fury. 


To begin with the man, an astonishingly large and hetero- 
geneous group of friends will unhesitatingly dub Carl Ruggles 
1Jt is generally understood that all work composed previous to 1918 has been 
destroyed or its publication denied by the composer. 
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the most delightful character in contemporary American life. The 
very quintessence of New-Englandism, he mixes with any crowd, 
but not in the fashion of the man who is lost in or takes over the 
character of the crowd. Not Carl! He stands out among his 
fellows as readily in a concert audience, a well-dressed party, or the 
corner store in Arlington, Vermont. He is just as likely to be 
having for dinner the local traffic cop or the village house-painter 
as a distinguished writer, artist, capitalist, or scientist, the night 
you appear, without prior notice, at the converted schoolhouse 
that gives him a music-room forty feet square and twenty feet 
high. He is an excellent raconteur. He can tell stories to a mixed 
party that few dare tell in the proverbial smoking-room full of 
commercial travellers. He can paint better pictures than many 
professional painters, mend antique furniture and criticize any- 
thing. He is one of those rare people who have a generalized 
artistic taste. It is a narrow taste, very particular and quite of 
the absolutist type—no gradations. Perception is of “the real 
thing” or nothing, almost as quick and positive in a craft as in an 
art. But if the thing is not of the particular type he approves, it 
is “rotten” and a well-fortified vocabulary and a handy delivery 
are quick on the trigger. Perhaps it is this clearness of view and 
the joy in expressing it that makes its undoubted strength also his 
one great weakness—socially speaking, that is. The keenness of 
his admiration or aversion, not only for works of art but for men 
who have or have not the quality which is his sine qua non, causes 
him to be over-enthusiastic or over-condemnatory. For instance, 
the scientist, the artist, the village contemporary who is present 
either corporeally or to Carl’s mind, is the finest scientist, artist, 
good fellow—or the worst. If the best, naturally, the man warms 
to such an attitude. He seems to become what he is felt to be. 
Naturally, too, the feeling is reciprocated so that it is very difficult 
when with Carl not to be two gods legislating for the universe 
that lies tremblingly awaiting verdict after verdict. Later, when 
the universe gets in its say, one is likely to become a bit ashamed of 
oneself, of the legislative activity, and even of Carl. But at the 
next meeting, Olympus looms and compunctions vanish. 

This sounds strange to lots of people. But they forget that 
such procedure is the very essence of the artistic method. It is 
the poet, primarily, who puts everything and everybody in place. 
And why? Because “he knows best—and knows he knows it!” 
Similarly, in music, the composer who really is a composer, puts 
tones and rhythms in their best places and, whether or not the 
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people agree at first, the people have to, and do eventually, come 
around. There were at least two examples of artistic arrogance 
among the composers of the last century. Like them, Ruggles is a 
short man with tall ideas; and like them, he has spurned the 
academicians, who, as before, have claimed there was some slip, 
some gap in the chain that led from the assumption of godship 
(as stated above, a legitimate assumption for any artist) to the 
recognition of it by other men. In the case of Ruggles, most 
people have remained incredulous on account of the small amount 
of work he has produced; others charge a technical obscurantism. 
The argument to be advanced here is, that all these things are 
contributory to the apparent paradox, but that there are others 
more basic, and all the rest of us are subordinate to them—-so it is 
not Ruggles’ fault if he is too. The problem, so far as it has been 
developed, consists largely in its more elaborate statement. To 
put it first very hypothetically, here is a man who has an unusual 
number of the attributes of genius: might it not be that if he had 
been born at another time or in a different place he would have 
been able to make his grandiose dreams more palpable, turn out 
a bulk of work that would compel the acceptance of his notions of 
beauty as the standard of his day, and fix him in the honored 
position as the first great musician of an epoch? Of all the men 
past or present in American music, who has come nearer to filling 
this hypothetical position? 

The placing of Carl Ruggles in this position makes the con- 
sideration of him and his work not merely that of one man and his 
doings but rather of what one might more accurately call the 
Tragedy of American Music. To comfort the conservatives let it 
be said that here is no musical Antichrist screaming sensationally 
after strange gods. Quite the opposite. To Carl Ruggles, there 
are not different kinds of Beauty: there is only one kind, and that 
he prefers to call the “Sublime.” What he wants to see in music is 
that quality which makes him steadfastly call Handel and Bach the 
greatest composers. He merely tries to achieve it in a different 
way. No music, he believes, can be great that does not have it. 

In studies of personality, psychological, literary or other- 
wise, some accounting has been given of this distinct type of artistic 
effort—the attempt to convey the oldest ideal by the newest 
means. It has not been of uncommon occurrence at other times, 
in other places. The tragedy of American Music is that it has 
never before occurred in America. But, Jehovah-complex or 
substitute activity—whatever music is to Carl Ruggles—he is a 
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natural-born musician and seems to have been since the days when, 
a Wunderkind in a velvet suit, he was put up to play his fiddle for 
President Grover Cleveland—of all people! Why—again of all 
people!—should a Cape Cod Yankee boy, of distinguished ancestry 
but up-bringing full of hardship, renounce the inheritance of the 
whaleman’s sea-going business instinct and cultivate the musical 
style of two respectable burghers who lived in northern Germany 
two hundred yearsago? Was it economic determinism that impelled 
him to Harvard, where as an irregular, he outdid the intellectual 
snobbery of Holden Chapel and Symphony Hall? Was it the latest 
development of the frontier-spirit that called him to Winona, 
Minnesota, to take a brilliant post in a conservatory the chief 
asset of which was a catalogue, so that he was forced to shift for 
himself, to conduct poorly subsidized opera and symphony con- 
certs, and so to become filled with the idea that “Die Versunkene 
Glocke”’ (in English) would be a nice opera to write in New York? 
With most of the composers in America being smug and con- 
ventional, quite content to let the current confusion of great 
utterance and post-Wagnerian rhetoric remain undisturbed, why 
should one man (maybe there have been others—but God help 
them, where were they?) endure poverty and humiliation in de- 
votion to the entirely unremunerative task of distinguishing 
between them and attempting the formulation of a technique for 
makers, rather than mere re-makers, of music? 

Psychology and other sciences may have much to contribute 
to the answer. But it would be a lengthy one and no musician 
would read it. The fact is, the life of Carl Ruggles is a logical 
implication of American Music. Whether he or another lived it, 
makes not so very much difference—except to Carl and his friends. 
The role was there to play. Some one had to play it: some one would 
want to play it. Now it is being played. And the least we can do 
is to give homage to the tenacious courage that has at last found 
for Ruggles a considerable degree of peace on earth as the sage of 
Arlington, Vermont. 


As homage, I think the best we can do is to try to understand 
his times—the current state of affairs that puts a good genius in a 
place where it is so difficult for him to function. Of course, 
“Carl is lazy.” To achieve the suitable state of mind, he requires 
an uproarious breakfast after which he starts to work and works, 
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ordinarily, until lunch time. Sometimes he keeps going all day, 
but he keeps changing what he has written—nothing is so difficult 
as to resist doctoring this or that. No orchestra is big enough— 
parts just naturally clamor unceasingly for extra horns and 
clarinets. Then again, there are only twelve semitones to the 
octave and everyone knows that is a pitiful number, especially 
when you only have eight octaves, and, at least theoretically, 
no melody may repeat a given tone unless nine or ten others have 
intervened. Furthermore, a melody starts way down in the bass 
and ascends: first thing you know it has reached a height where 
the characteristic tone-quality desired cannot be maintained—the 
first string of the ’cello can only go so far. Though substitutes 
can be found, the limits of the gamut are there and the melody is 
still full of energy to soar. Or perhaps a fine resounding chord, 
fortississimo, with about ten different constituents, could be written 
while all eight horns are ripping out a line in unison—there are not 
enough instruments in any orchestra in the country ... And so 
on ...Is it the composer’s fault? In Europe, the same wants are 
felt; but there, if a man does not quickly learn to forget them and 
to confine himself to the use of the means available, he is not 
“routined,” not griindlich, and the reproach is usually sufficient to 
put him in his place. In America, on the other hand, one can get 
by without the reproach being much felt. The conventional thing 
is perhaps more generally done here than in Europe. But the oppor- 
tunity to contemplate the unconventional in the full panoply of 
its latent possibilities is actually more real, more present, in 
America,—yes, more practical. Europe is such a slave to its 
musical past that it is almost impossible for it even to imagine the 
tyranny it suffers under. Something new in music? Fifteen 
years have gone by without one even childlike effort at anything 
new. And now, we hear, it’s modern to be conventional! ... To 
be exact, some new handling in respect to pitch has been discovered 
and worked with, as in Schinberg’s twelve-tone scheme. But in 
dynamics, tone-quality, tempo, accent, and rhythm in general, 
as in melody, counterpoint, and harmony, not to mention form, 
European music has remained consistently “war” (if not pre-war) 
and shows every sign of continuing to do so. Neo-classicism? 
Say, rather, Pseudo-romanticism or Neo-rococo. 

From an historical point of view, fifteen years is not much 
time. But it is a lot of time to a man at the height of his career. 
A lot of time and a determining time: time to use a technique or to 
adapt one, if not too much changing is involved. But the only 
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technique is the somewhat second-hand European one. That, as 
has already been pointed out, is so inadequate that one spends all 
one’s time trying to patch it here and supplement it there, and 
there is not much left for finishing things. Most people don’t even 
sense this, but Ruggles knows it well. That, I think, is the reason 
why the “Sun-Treader” was on the ways for six years, most of 
that time a pile of enormous sheets of paper—some twenty feet 
long, so that a double-triple canon of 39 measures could be viewed 
all at once in the consideration of the cancrizans. There may be 
men in Europe who have found themselves in the same predica- 
ment. One can only wish they would speak up. Have their more 
facile contemporaries simply smothered them in a smoke-screen of 
opportunism? In America there are only a few composers of any 
kind, yet even with this minimum of competition, with the possi- 
bilities clear in sight, and with the money here to pay for the realiza- 
tion of the possibilities, still the hide-bound conventionality of 
professional life and patronage alike withholds even a cent for the 
building of the new, while millions of dollars go into the rebuilding 
of the old. There are a thousand things we could do for music. 
But how many care for that? There must be more players, more 
players, whether or not they have a living art to play. 

Of course, music may continue in Europe for a long time along 
the lines of custom, with mild experiment on the traditions 
inherited from the forefathers. But in America there are practically 
no traditions because there were no forefathers—that is, musical 
ones; they were all out chopping trees and killing Indians. So 
that now, when the art of music is trying to make up three centuries 
of lost time, it is doubly shameful that not only Europe must stew 
in its own juice, but America also, and in the same juice. Now is the 
very time when a daring departure saving centuries of slow 
development could be made. 

We need a complete gamut for every known orchestral 
tone-color, and for many still unknown but certainly there. We 
need at least a start toward the development of a tonal system 
using smaller intervals than the semitone. We need thorough 
familiarity with the musics of the great Oriental civilizations and 
these, so fast dying, must be recorded soon or they will vanish, 
to be regretted by our more enlightened descendants as we regret 
the loss of the library of Alexandria. We need an accurate notation 
to replace the clumsy symbols now in use. We need a revision of 
our music-educational materials and methods, so that the young 
music may not be perverted and befuddled as it now is by its 
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well-meaning, costly, but thoroughly inept instruction—always 
looking backward, never forward. And above all, we need a re- 
vision of the whole attitude toward music—that attitude which 
says nice things about the réle of music in society, but actually 
puts music to as base uses as it ever has been put to in all the history 
of man. 

The tragedy of American Music is that it has this opportunity 
for a short time before the imitation of European gods descends 
upon us and fixes us in a traffic of ten miles an hour—a stale Neo- 
Romanism. We can go sixty—we have the brains, the money and 
the opportunity. But the bringing of them together is not happen- 
ing. Carl Ruggles thinks dimly of this. He is, thanks to the 
faith of an enlightened patron, free to work patiently and with a 
large degree of happiness toward the achievement of each par- 
ticular problem that presents itself to him. Since the breaking 
up of the International Composers’ Guild, he has lacked a demand, 
a need, for his work. Edgar Varése was the only man that could 
make Carl produce one work a year. There is some sense in the 
“Gebrauchsmusik” idea! But Henry Cowell has stepped boldly 
into the breach, so we may expect an increased output from our 
musical Ancient Mariner. 


It now remains to sketch the nature of the technical and 
critical problem that Ruggles’ work embodies. The fundamental 
critical desideratum has been stated, namely, the achievement of 
the grandeur, the complete convincingness, the sublimity that 
inheres in the best work of Bach and Hiindel—as in the slow move- 
ment of the double concerto, the D minor Toccata, ““Ombra mai 
fu”—and may still be seen in the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
the Unfinished of Schubert, and some other later works (but not of 
Schumann, Liszt, Grieg or Tchaikovsky). The technical means 
by which the material of an art which has in recent years drifted 
so far from such an ideal is to be re-induced to its service, is in- 
teresting and involves critical determinations throughout the 
process. To Ruggles, the sustained melodic line is of prime 
importance. In the earlier work, the fabric is frankly homophonic 
—in “Angels,” for instance—but by the time “Portals” was written, 
a contrapuntal rigor almost concealed the basically chordal con- 
ception. Such passages as have been seen of the “Sun-Treader”’ 
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reveal a still more contrapuntal structure: practically, co:inter- 
point has challenged the chordal origins of the technique. 

The determining feature or principle of the melodic line is that 
of non-repetition of tone (either the same tone or any octave of it) 
until the tenth progression. This applies rigidly to the leading 
melody and characterizes the other parts to a surprising extent, 
though in “Portals” many repeated notes may be found at the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth progression. It would be a great surprise to 
most musicians and music-lovers to realize what a sensitiveness has 
been developed by adherence to this principle. The offense felt by 
a false repetition depends to a large extent upon the context and 
handling of the intervening tones, as well as upon their number. 
The present writer feels that repetition can be made, provided it is 
skilfully done, at rare instances as soon as the fourth progression, 
though normally it can be only done easily at the sixth or seventh. 
Ruggles is becoming more and more convinced that it cannot 
ordinarily be done sooner than the ninth or tenth, and he has 
developed a sensitiveness that is uncanny. The reader must 
understand that this avoidance of the repeated tone is not, with 
him, to any great extent an intellectual feat. Not given to analysis, 
and remarkably free of what is ordinarily referred to as the 
“theory” of music (that is, the verbal description of the practice 
of the masters of the preceding century), he will often tell you a 
melody or melodic line is bad and will point out the place where it 
is bad, only later discovering that it is on account of a false rep- 
etition. Reiteration (immediate repetition) is occasionally 
effective, but only occasionally. The repetition of tones resulting 
from reiteration of phrase (as in the 6th and 7th measures of 
“Portals” and again in the 9th and 10th) constitutes, I believe, 
almost the only exception to the principle. The way a melody, 
corrected for its repeated tones, appears cleaned up, purged of 
some taint difficult to describe, is a startling thing to contemplate. 
The false tone appears, in an otherwise well-made line, as a hole 
in a fine fabric—it almost calls out for mending! 

The theoretical statement of this principle, its historical 
grounding and its implications have not been hitherto ventured 
into. There can be no doubt that repetition and, especially, | 
reiteration of tone has been overdone by some modern composers, 
especially those of the Impressionist persuasion. A strand with 
many repeated tones is very likely to exhibit functional weakness— 
that is to say, a lack of melodic momentum, a progress that de- 
pends too much upon mere lapse of time or a “railroad” rhythm and 
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not enough upon tendencies inherent in the tonal and rhythmic 
forms employed. The extreme type of this fault can be seen in the 
popular sentimental-song melody that pivots around the fifth 
degree of a major or minor key and often remains there while the 
accompanying parts lead to a close upon the tonic triad, pp. 

Not the least among the problems brought up by this principle 
of false repetition is the question: when is a tone a repeated tone 
and when is it not? Our present tendency toward the acceptance 
of the duodecuple scale leaves us, theoretically, with only twelve 
tones to the octave, obviously a serious come-down from the pitch 
resources during the period from 1700 to 1900, when there were 
certainly not less than forty or fifty to the octave. (The reader who 
does not understand the phenomenon described by Rameau as 
double emplot may need to be reassured that it is not alleged here 
that the piano of Beethoven and Brahms had forty or more tones 
to the octave, but that each of the twelve tones in each octave 
served for from four to eight other tones, being a little off-tune for 
the other tones, it is true, though not so far off but that the ear 
could twist it to fit the structural pattern of the prevailing tonal- 
ity.) Thus, one may question whether the E flat in the second 
measure of “Portals” should be written so or written D sharp. 
If one thinks of it as D sharp, an undesirable repetition is felt 
when, at the end of the fourth measure, B natural—D sharp 
occurs. The passage appears correctly written therefore, and the 
E flat, if it has any conventional implications, should be regarded 
as harmonically associated with the G and C before it, rather 
than with the B and F sharp after it. 

















Whether the listener, hearing this but not seeing the score or 
thinking about the problem, will understand E flat or D sharp 
depends (of course) upon the manner of rendition. If a good low 
E flat is taken and, the second progression after, a good high 
F sharp, there will be less chance that the falseness with the fourth 
measure will be felt. The danger here is extreme, for though there 
have been nine progressions before the repetition of the B natural, 
the repetition is a double one: E flat—B natural against B natural 
—D sharp. On a piano, Allegro, the falseness might be quite 
striking; but in the orchestra it is not—or need not be. Further- 
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more, the slow tempo serves to dissonate, where a fast one would 
tend to consonate, the situation. 

The validity of the principle under discussion also depends 
upon the generality of the sensitiveness to repetition. If Ruggles 
had produced a large body of work exemplifying, elaborating and 
cultivating (I almost said teaching) this, more could be said for 
it. It is true that a number of independent workers have developed 
this sensitiveness and formulated principles of like sort. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it demands an increase in the num- 
ber of degrees in the octave, either tempered or “natural” (not 
enough is known of the relation between acoustics and psychology 
and musical practice for it to be said what “‘natural” is). For the 
present, Ruggles’ tacit adoption of a 21-tones scale (seven “‘white” 
tones with a sharp and a flat for each) is in keeping with the best 
practice in present-day notation and certainly has good sense 
back of it, though one often wonders why he uses accidentals as 
he does. Often as not, ease in reading seems to be the guide—con- 
venient for the player, but devastating to the student. 

Summing up this brief consideration of an important problem, 
there is no doubt that Ruggles’ principle makes for a clean line. 
In its avoidance of the cliché it runs into the danger of becoming 
itself a cliché. So far, as a perusal of “Portals” quickly shows 
(cf. Vl. II, measures 14-15), he has not applied his principle too 
strictly. It may, however, be accepted as useful and, if not 
applied with too great rigor, can be modified by devices such as 
“pivoting” and “anchoring.” But it is undoubtedly more an in- 
strumental than a vocal principle. As such it may be important 
in freeing composition from the last vestiges of vocal influence, 
a process that has been in operation for several centuries. (No 
implication of good or evil must be understood!) Taken broadly, 
the reiterated and repeated tone would, in Ruggles’ music, infuse 
a rhetorical, a theatrical, a lax quality that would be most un- 
desirable. One awaits with considerable interest the American 
performance of the “Sun-Treader”’ for an indication of the highest 
development of this principle of avoidance. 

Other outstanding characteristics of Ruggles’ melodic line 
are: the rather broad upward and downward curves of the more 
declamatory passages, and the very twisting, shorter-sectioned pp 
passages; the rather general avoidance of the dance or sectional 
phraseology, and the reliance upon a prose rather than upon a 
verse construction. There is practically no metrical accent, the 
complex sequence of metrical signatures heing used more for rhyth- 
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mic or phrase accentuation. The continuity of the line is more 
clearly felt in the compositions for instruments of the same kind 
(e. g. in “‘Angels,” “Lilacs” and “Portals”’) than in those for diverse 
instruments. Clearly, the necessity of avoiding repeated tones, 
especially until such a large gap has occurred, makes the composi- 
tion of a melody very difficult. Indeed, it is a question whether 
Ruggles is not curbing his Pegasus unduly and hence restricting 
his output by an increasing devotion to his principle. No one can 
say. Of all the people in the world who “‘know what is best for a 
composer to do,” we must put our trust in the composer first! 

The chordal material is very varied. Having constructed a 
fine chord progression, Ruggles is prone to add an extra line or so. 
But the increase in contrapuntal feeling evinced by the later 
works will tend to restrict this harmonic exuberance. The har- 
monic variety, added to the extreme floridity of the melodic and 
contrapuntal fabric, gives one a feeling of having heard a great 
deal in a very short time. None of the works are long. “Portals,” 
the most substantial up to the “Sun-Treader,” lasts not more 
than four and a half minutes. This compactness is a great virtue 
in modern music. How often, at concerts of “modern” music, 
listening to seemingly endless symphonies, quartets, trios reminis- 
cent of Dvorak and Rubinstein and Strauss, has one not felt as 
if looking through the wrong end of a telescope—and seeing 
very little! 

The form is mainly rhapsodic. Being so short and not built 
upon the development-of-a-theme idea, even the minimum of 
recapitulation indulged in could probably be dispensed with in 
most of the pieces. Two-part form, in which the second part is a 
very abbreviated version of the first, is the general rule except in 
the “‘Sun-Treader” whose greater length (50 pages) shows a num- 
ber of parts (perhaps half a dozen or so), and in “Portals” where 
the two parts are of equal length, resembling each other only in 
initial material, with a short introduction to the first and a short 
coda (one of the most exquisite pages in all modern music!) to 
the second. 


To make now a stretto of the somewhat casually assembled 
strands of this sketch, it may be well to propose that, theoretically 
at least, any composition should represent an approximate balance 
of the various considerations involved. Largest among these is the 
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perennial conflict between the technical and the critical, the facts 
of the medium and the values they embody. Obviously, Ruggles’ 
strength is in his critical determinations. There he is positive, 
unwavering. Technically, his position is weak. He is in this 
weak position because, as has been already pointed out, he was 
born at a time when the current technique of music was being 
questioned—and under the questioning it disintegrated. He is one 
of those who did the questioning, but not by any means the only 
one. In this realm one man cannot do much. A technique is a 
communal, a manifold thing. If the materials of the art of music 
are ever assembled into a new style comparable to that of the 
great styles of the past—of Bach, of Beethoven, of Palestrina— 
Ruggles will be among the men who will have contributed to its 
making. It was Izaak, Zarlino, Gabrieli, Monteverdi, Gesualdo, 
Frescobaldi, Schiitz, Froberger, Buxtehude and hundreds of others 
who made the work of Bach possible. It is only the technique of 
text-book writing with its jejune hero-worship that makes anyone 
think Bach did it all himself. All hail tothe great man! But would 
not he, and with justice, too, be the very first to acknowledge what 
he owed to his known and unknown predecessors? We cannot say 
that the man makes the times or the times make the man. It is 
nip and tuck between them. Perhaps Bach did contribute by his 
sheer personal power more than half the value of his work. 
But where is the unit of measure—or even the principle of mea- 
surement? We simply have no such thing. Yet we have to 
act as if there were some proportion of praise and blame. Fifty- 
fifty, I say. Maybe a little more to one, a little less to the other. 
But for every attribute of greatness, for every deficiency in any 
man there can be produced a corresponding one in his materials— 
those materials that have been given a certain constitution and 
character by the sum-total of the work of his predecessors, sung 
and unsung. Ruggles’ technical deficiencies, then, are not of his 
own making. We all suffer from the instability, the eclecticism, 
the hashed-up state of our musical art as it came to us from our 
musical fathers. There is one thing that can be said of him that 
can be said of very few indeed: his work is reminiscent of no other 
man, school, or style. Small as the body of it is, it stands quite 
distinct and sui generis. No tricks or novelties, either! 

Ruggles’ technique as a whole shows a curious ratio between 
organization and fantasy. Proposing, again theoretically, that a 
work of art should present an approximate balance (approaching, 
though not necessarily reaching an exact balance) between the 
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two—organism and fantasy—it would appear that in Ruggles’ 
work there is a vast preponderance of fantasy. Of all the many 
factors in the technique of music (and there are dozens of them of 
the “size,” or importance of the one he has organized) only the 
repeated tone is organized. And even there, in the published 
works, the principle evolved is often broken, almost one feels, 
in despair of the difficulty of the task set. But though one feels 
the works to be imperfect, though one knows that, given half an 
excuse, Ruggles would rip them to pieces and re-write almost 
every measure—still, in the hearing, especially of “Angels,” 
“Lilacs” and “Portals,” one knows that one has heard a complete 
work of art, the effect and the memory of which lies over and above 
the recognized and admitted imperfections. In spite of the reams 
of theoretical explanations, bizarre and, from a scholarly point of 
view, preposterous, that Ruggles is accustomed to regale his 
listeners with—here is pure intuition. The pool is muddied, the 
banks cluttered up and the surface ruffled, but one knows, after 
one leaves it, that one has had an unforgettable intimation of the 
clear, unsullied crystal. ‘‘What are those of the known but to 
ascend and enter the Unknown?” What, indeed? 

As to Ruggles’ critique as a whole, here again is unbalance, 
where a theoretical balance should be. It must be remembered, 
in this respect, that musical criticism is given, primarily, in music 
itself, just as is musical technique. Musical value, and the ex- 
pression and communication of it, is primarily the function of the 
composer—only secondarily should we lock for its exposition in 
language. So every composition embodies, among other things, a 
critique of the art of its day, a revision of its criteria, a revaluation 
of its values. Ruggles has not informed himself historico-critically 
of the past, nor has he bothered much with the question of the 
social usefulness of his aims or his deeds. But here again, we come 
face to face with the same enigma (or else it is not an enigma, but 
the most obvious sort of experience): the beauty is there or is near. 
What is lacking in balance is there in conviction—sheer arrogant 
assertion—of value. You cannot put your finger on it. You 
cannot point out any melody, passage or detail that even represents 
it or can be characterized as such. But you know, just as surely, 
that in hearing the work you have been in touch with or have had 
intimations of the sublime. The known enters the unknown (or 
vice versa)! The critic who attempts in language to be logical 
can only go so far. He can point out that the means-by-which 
have certain virtues and faults, but it is very hard, when there 
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is so little attempt at organization, to relate these to the expe- 
rience which has so evanescent yet so real a temporal relation 
with them. 

Perhaps this is in part due to the peculiarity of the work. 
Perhaps, too, the nearness in time and space, and the bias, per- 
sonal, nationalist, or racial, makes matters still more difficult. 
A complete criticism (something this sketch cannot pretend to 
be) should have both its scientific-critical, or logical, section and its 
impressionistic, or rhapsodic, section. But in treating of Carl 
Ruggles, it is quite impossible to do justice by the former without 
writing a history of music and a manual of modern composition, 
not to mention a ponderous treatise upon musicological method. 
And to do justice by the latter is so easy! ““The best that has come 
from America—as distinctive as Poe and Whitman—almost to be 
valued for what it tries to do rather than for what it actually 
achieves—promising great things for the future of American 
music—but tragic in its plucky but hopeless attempt to grow in 
such musically arid ground, such musically rare atmosphere as 
that of the great New Rome’s.” 


* * 


What a great unwieldy corpus this American Music is—great 
talent, great resources, great opportunities; but still a giant 
without head or feet—no folk-art for us to stand on, no head to 
direct us. Crutches and guide-books we borrow uncritically from 
Europe and think we are dancing finely. And it is in connection 
with such a monstrosity that we wish to evaluate this work so 
delicate, so elusive, so choice! What if it is unbalanced both 
technically and critically? How could it be otherwise? Shades of 
John Sebastian! it should be just what it is. To set straight 
such a lop-sided giant one has to be just as lop-sided, but in an 
opposite direction. And that is what Carl Ruggles is. Do the 
Europeans look to our serious composers to be what Europe thinks 
is the spirit of America? Let them look elsewhere than to Ruggles; 
he is almost the exact opposite of everything that is supposed to be 
typically American—thank heaven! And he is not alone; there 
are a few others. If there are not, and if they are not given some 
kind of support, American music will never be anything but a pale 
reflection of the European art, even as Rome’s art was of the 
Hellenes! There is a certain European jury that for two years 
has persistently disregarded the recommendation of “Portals.” 
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They seem to prefer American works that show “the jazz influence.” 
How would the French feel if at an international festival their art 
were held representable only by works showing the influence of 
XVIIIth century chansons? How would the Germans feel if three 
or four Strauss waltzes (or imitations of them) were chosen to 
represent theirs? 

Ruggles’ refusal to be popular in any form is as refreshing 
as his abjuration of jazz. Of course, this restricts his audience, 
leaves him an artist for artists. He would be greater, with a 
greater appeal—that goes without saying. And it can be said of 
anyone—even Bach. There is not much sense in it. We should be 
more thankful for what people are and less worried about what they 
are not... “Holy mackerel!’ I hear Carl say, “I am a social force, 
am I? Well—you have a great head and are probably right.” 
So he will try arguing with the town postmaster that the artist 
is a misunderstood martyr for social progress. The next night 
he will take on the local ne’er-do-well, maintaining in a heated 
debate the non-socialness of art. Having tried both sides he 
will forget all about both and get back to composition again, using 
select pieces of wrapping paper of varying colors and sizes, ruling 
his own staff-lines about one inch apart so that the notes are 
grand and fat, made, often as not, with colored crayon. And the 
*‘Sun-Treader”’ presently will stand out as a landmark... Between 
1750 and 1932 there will be a valley, filled with a blue haze through 
which some almost indistinguishable forms can still be seen, though 
dimly, to be possibilities not realized in the past that may be 
in the future. 























THE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS OF ANCIENT CHINA 


By ROBERT W. MARKS 
I. THE ORIGINS 


Chinese music, like so many other phases of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, had a precocious beginning and a protracted adolescence. 
Although developing into a conscious art, with comparatively 
complex instruments, several thousand years before plain-song 
was introduced into the European church, it prematurely joined 
forces with the canons of divination and became inhibited with 
a mass of arbitrary proscriptions. 

According to Chinese legend, music was “invented” by the 
mythical Emperor Fu Hsi (c. 2953 B. C.), the first of the five 
“Divine Rulers”. He is said to have designed the “lute” and the 
“lyre.”! The Empress Nii Wa, another legendary sovereign, said 
to have been the sister of Fu Hsi, is accredited with the invention 
of the sheng 4 , the Chinese free-reed mouth-organ. In this 
connection it is interesting to note China’s curious custom of 
ascribing the invention of the major musical instruments and 
systems to their emperors. Virtually every innovation of impor- 
tance originates in the imperial court. 

Huang Ti, the “Yellow Emperor” (c. 2697 B. C.), is recorded 
as having formalized the scale by pitch-pipes, or liis, which he 
devised. The story is that he sent a certain Ling Lung, one of 
his ministers, to secure bamboo of uniform thickness from a 
place called Tahsia,’? west of the K’uenlin mountains. In a valley 
there® known for the regularity of its bamboo, Ling Lung cut the 
segment between two knots which, according to one version of the 
story, was used to generate the first, or fundamental, tone of the 
Chinese scale. From the first lii, or pitch-pipe, however it was 
procured, eleven other pipes were derived, the length of each being 
to the following as 3 is to 2. Fantastic as it may seem, the Chinese 
system of weights and measures was developed at this time in an 
effort to determine accurately the length of the liis. 


1Probably the ch’in = and se =. A 
*Probably Bactria. 


3Known as Chieku. 
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The Li Chi, one of the “‘Five Classics” of China,‘ states that 
between heaven and earth there is perfect harmony. “And since 
3 is the symbolic numeral of heaven, and 2 of earth, sounds in 
the ratio 3:2 will harmonize as heaven and earth.’® As music 
and astrology became inseparably associated with government, the 
importance attached to a correct measurement of the liis is readily 
to be understood. 

A number of popular legends also attempt to account for the 
origin of the liis. One writer attributes the sound of the first 
lii to the rolling waves of the Yellow River.’ Some sages held 
that Huang Ti based the tones of the liis on the notes used in 
the songs of the Pengs, or Fengs, an aboriginal tribe which lived, 
they said, south of the Yangtze-Kiang.’ Others claimed that the 
Pengs, or Fengs, were birds, not human, and that their chirping 
established the liis. 

At all events, whatever the origin of the scale, it is certain 
that by the time of the Emperor Shun (2255 B. C.) the back- 
ground of Chinese music had been well set. Many of the remark- 
able ideas he had about the psychology of music and the function 
of music in the ideal state, ideas which parallel those of Plato,* are 
set forth in the Li Chi, the Record of Rites. 

“Kuei,” it is recorded that Shun said, “I appoint you to be 
Director of Music, and to teach our sons, so that the straight- 
forward may yet be mild, the gentle may yet be dignified, the 
strong not tyrannical, and the impetuous not arrogant.” He is also 
quoted as saying’ “‘poetry is the expression of earnest thought, 
singing is the prolonged utterance of that expression. The notes 
accompany that utterance, and they are harmonized by the pitch- 
pipes. In this way the...kinds of instruments can all be adjusted 
so that one shall not take from or interfere with another, and spirits 
and men will thereby be brought into harmony.” 

Putting practice with words, Shun composed a piece of music 
called Ta Shao.'! The Analects state that, centuries later, when 

‘The so-called ‘Five Classics”, edited by Confucius, are Li Chi, the Record of 


Rites; Shih Ching, the Book of Odes; Shu Ching, the Book of History; I Ching, the Book 
of Changes; and Ch’un Ch’in, the Spring and Autumn Annals. 


5Chap. XVI. 

SAmiot, Mémoir sur la musique des Chinois, Paris, 1779. 
7Douglas, quoted by Van Aalst in Chinese Music, Shanghai, 1884. 
’Plato, Laws, Bk, 2. 

°*Shu Ching, Pt. II, Bk. I, Chap. V, No. 24. 

'Tbid. loc. cit. 

Annals of the Bamboo Books, Pt. II, Chap. II. 
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Confucius heard the Ta Shao he was so affected that for three 
months “he did not know the taste of flesh.” “I did not think,” 
he said, “that music could have been made as excellent as this.’’?” 

Shun is also said to have devised Pan-pipes, p’ai hsiao $E Hi 
from the liis, and to have made or introduced the “‘scholar’s lute,” 
“‘a ch’in with five strings of silk for singing the ode to the South 
Wind.”* 

The coincidence of musical and social values became rigidly 
fixed during Shun’s reign. The symbolism of the scale, which at 
this time consisted of the tones given by the first five liis, was as 
follows: (1) chung § , the Emperor; (2) shang (, the Prime 
Minister; (3) chiao f§ , the Loyal Subjects; (4) chi @%, the 
Affairs of the State; (5) yii 7, Material Things. Concerning 
these “‘intimate relations”, the Li Chi says ““When the five tones 
of the scale are correct, the airs are harmonious. If the first note 
is defective, the sound is rude; the prince is haughty. If the 
second note is defective, the sound announces a deviation; the 
public offices are badly filled. If the third note is defective, the 
sound is sad; the people are discontented. If the fourth tone is 
defective, the sound is plaintive; the public works overwhelm the 
people. If the fifth note is defective, the sound is abrupt; the ma- 
terial things are lacking. If the five tones are all defective, they 
encroach upon one another; it is then that one finds universal con- 
tempt (for authority and for the rights of others). When things 
are thus, the State is two fingers from lost.”™ 

The Li Chi says, further, ““The Superior Man judges melodies 
by the notes, music by the melodies, and government by the music; 
he knows then all that is necessary in order to govern well.”"® In 
this connection Shun claimed that he could “examine the virtues 
and defects of... (the) government according as the odes that go 
from the court and the ballads that come in from the people are 
ordered by... (the) five notes.”® 

Confucius, who lived in the Chou dynasty (1122-770 B. C.), 
seems to have been an exponent of this thesis. In the Analects, 
for example, comparing the Emperor Shun’s Ja Shao with the 
music composed by the warrior-king Wu (c. 1150 B. C.), he said: 
“That of Shun is beautiful throughout, and also good throughout. 


2 Analects, Bk. VII, No. 13, 

Bi Chi, Chap. XVI. 

40 ¢ Chi, Chap. XVII, art. I., 5. From the French trans. by S. CouvreurS. J., p. 48. 
Ibid. 8, p. 50. 

Shu Ching, Pt. II, Bk. IV, Chap. I, Legge’s trans. 
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That of Wu is all of it beautiful, but scarcely any of it good.’’” 
The inference is that although in Wu’s music the melody is pleas- 
ing, it incites men to warlike activity. 

Ceremonial, Confucius held, was necessary to preserve a har- 
monious relationship between man and man, but that music brought 
a softness and refinement into the ritual of living.” 

Unfortunately, the associations of Chinese music with cere- 
monial, philosophy, sociology, and astrology soon reached multiple 
proportions. The twelve liis were linked with the twelve moons 
and the twelve hours. The six odd pipes were considered yang, or 
male elements; the even liis were yin, or female. The five notes of 
the scale were made to correspond to the five virtues, benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, knowledge, and faith; the five colors, 
black, violet, yellow, white, red; the five elements, wood, water, 
earth, metal, fire; the five planets, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Venus, 
Mars; the five directions, north, east, centre, west, and south. 


Il. THE HISTORIC PERIOD 


In 212 B. C., that extraordinary egoist, the Emperor Shi 
Huang Ti, desiring all Chinese culture to date from his reign, 
ordered the Burning of the Books. All works except those dealing 
with divination, medicine, and agriculture, met the flames. With 
these the ancient music perished, and the few records we have 
extant are in those classics which were hidden away by resourceful 


scholars. 

All that is now known of the Chinese music which preceded 
the 2nd century B. C. is the legendary and abstruse material 
contained in the classics. It seems probable that many traditional 


17 Analects, Bk. III, No. 25. 


This philosophy was transmitted to Japan, together with much of China’s 
material music culture, probably in the T’ang dynasty (619-960 A. D.). Aninstance of 
it is to be found in the following passage from the Keizai Roku, or “‘Political Economy,” 
by Dazai Jun, a famous Japanese teacher of the 17th century: 

““Music calms the heart of man. Etiquette originates in severe respect. If eti- 
quette is pure then the relations of mankind between lord and retainer, parent and 
child, husband and wife, brothers and friends are only severe and respectful, and kind- 
liness of heart is easily lost. Music has its origins in peace. Its use causes peace in lord 
and retainer, high and low, parent and children, and among relations. It was because 
in music etiquette was always considered, that respect was upheld... 

“If refined music is used then the heart will become good, and in accord with the 
center of peace. This is a mystery of heaven. In the works of Confucius we find ‘in the 
change of customs, for making a change from the vulgar, nothing is better than music’. .. 

“Vulgar music makes vulgar people, refined music makes the customs of the people 
ee. Music changes customs and guards and retains them. Therefore when estab- 
ishing a government it is first necessary to create good music and have it performed 
at large, stop vulgar music and not let people use it.”” Trans. by R. J. Kirby in Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Dec., 1900. 
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melodies survived for a time, but the opiate of centuries must 
sooner or later have had its effect. Two hymn books were pub- 
lished in the 16th century, containing, it was claimed, many of the 
ancient melodies.!? The instruments themselves, which had been 
consigned to the same fate as the books, were soon revived, and 
some melodies certainly must have been revived and recorded, but 
it is most significant that the great music master of the Han 
period (206 B. C.—220 A. D.), Chi, a descendant of a long line of 
court music directors, “scarcely remembered anything about 
music but the noise of tinkling bells and dancers’ drums.” 


Scales 


In historic times many changes have affected the Chinese 
systems of music, both in scale and instrumental structure. It is 
to be regretted that very little trustworthy information is to be 
had in either connection. We do know, however, from the classics 
and from various dynastic histories, a little about the measurements 
of certain instruments; and we have a statistical insight into the 
major changes in the scale systems—however irrelevant the one 
might be, and however untranslatable the other. 

In the scale, or gamut, for example, we know that until the 
Yin dynasty (c. 1300 B. C.) only five tones, the first five liis, were 
used. This is clearly indicated by the records in the Li Chi. At 
the beginning of the Chou dynasty (1122 B. C.) it seems that two 
tones were added. A system of notation existed about this time, 
and, somehow surviving the Burning of the Books, gives us to-day 
a literary conception of the scale’s intervals. Van Aalst”? has 
attempted to approximate it as follows: 


123 4656 7 
CD EF#¥GA B 


However this scale may have sounded, it remained in force 
until the 13th century A. D., when Kublai Khan, establishing the 
Yiian dynasty, brought with him the scale of the Mongols and a 
new system of notation. This, as well as the ancient scale, is 
given in Chinese histories, and has been transposed into western 
notation.” But as our notation for the diatonic scale can only with 

9H. E. Fernald, Ancient Chinese Musical Instruments Depicted on Some of the 
Early Monuments in the Museum. Pennsylvania University Museum Journal, XVII, 
No. 4, p. 328. 

Loc. cit., p. 15. 


21Van Aalst, p. 16, gives the gamut of the Mongols as C, D, E, F, G, A, B, (c, d)— 
our scale of C-major. 
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considerable discrepancy be made torecord the Chinese intervals, the 
transposition seems to me of little importance. Tosay that Ho @, 
the first note in the Chinese scale, is roughly our C, is like saying 
that Chinese red is roughly our vermillion. The combination of 
Mr. Van Aalst’s suggested C and D would probably make for what 
the Li Chi would consider a disordered government . . . or a very 
unhappy prime minister. 

Kublai Khan had the greatest reverence for the civilization 
and traditions of the earlier dynasties. In matters of music he 
wanted to retain the best of the old as well as to encourage the new. 
But a difficult situation had arisen in regard to scale. The Chinese 
and Mongol scales seemed to coincide at all steps except the fourth: 
the fourth note of the Chinese scale was said, as we have seen, to be 
“roughly” equivalent to our F#, whereas the Mongol scale was only 
“roughly” equivalent to our F. 

Kublai was very much attached to his own scale, and yet he 
foresaw the shock that the orthodox would suffer should the divine 
harmony of the old gamut be tampered with. As a compromise, he 
introduced a sort of coalition scale containing both F and F#. The 
inference was, one supposes, that those who preferred the new 
music, were to ignore the F#, and those of the old school, the F. 

Other attempts at a modification of the scale are not important 
enough, nor is our information accurate enough, to warrant dis- 
cussion here, although two late reforms should be noted, those of 
Ming and Ch’ing. The Ming (1368-1644 A. D.) scale seemed to 
have been a deleted version of Kublai Khan’s arrangement: all 
half-tone steps were removed. The late Ch’ing scale (1644-1912 
A. D.) was simply a throwback to the gamut the Mongols brought 
with them from Central Asia. 

The reader should remember that the so-called “rough” 
transliteration of Chinese intervals into our notation may deviate, 
in cases, by as much as a quarter of a tone from the actual sound. 
In addition, despite the detailed specifications which have been 
recorded for the construction of the pitch-pipes, most Chinese 
instruments were so unscientifically made, that in concert even they 
must often have deviated from the good and true. And so, 
multiplying uncertainty by inaccuracy, we have a very vague 
conception of the actual sounds of the old music. 

The only means of determining, scientifically, the old scales is 
measuring in terms of frequency of vibration the intervals given 
by the instruments of each period. An average, of course, must be 
taken to obviate the faulty generalities that might be derived from 
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‘ig. 1. Ch’in, or “Scholar's 


Lute,” 
one of the most aristocratic 
of the Chinese instruments. 
It is seldom heard to-day, 
except in the temple of the 
Ju-Chiao, the “Sect of the 
Learned.” 


(By courtesy of 
Museum of Art, 











Fig. 3. Modern Sheng, 








a small free-reed mouth or- 
gan, played by inhalation. 
(By courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York.) 














2. Sheng of the Tang Dynasty. 
(In the Shosoin, at Nara. From the Toyei Shuko. 









































Fig. 4. Pien Ch’ing, 

used exclusively in court and religious ceremonies. One pien ching is to be found 

in each Confucian temple and imperial place of worship. The standard length for 

one arm of the stone is 1.8 ft.; for the other 1.35 ft. In ancient times the number of 

stones varied: In Han there were said to be 19; Liang, 21; Wei, 24; Northern Chou, 
14; Ming, 24; Chin, Sung, Ch’i, Sui, 16, the ancient number. The reason for these 
variations is not known, we do not know of any other early people having used a 

similar instrument. The stones, in the drawing, should appear uniform-in size. 
(By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 




















Fig. 5. Pien Chung. 


The square bell type pictured above is known as te chung. The pien chung has 
usually employed, during the last two millenia, 16 bells, made of coppory and tin 
and suspended generally in 2 rows. 

(By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 
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Fig. 6. Cylindrical Temple Bells. 
Each bell is knobbed with a Dragon. The four inside bells are decorated with 
an arrangement of the pa kua, the mystic symbols of Fu Hsi. 
(By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 





Fig. 7. Japanese Temple Bell, 


displaying an adaptation of the decorative 
motifs and symbolism of the Chinese bell. 
Although cylindrical, like the bells of the 
Ch’ing dynasty, the mamme of the earlier 
bells have been retained. The traditional 
Dragon, on the ring at the top, has been 
supplanted by a flaming sun. 
(By courtesy of ihe Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 
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inaccurate or atypical instruments. When this has been done, by 
tuning our instruments to the determined standards, we can easily 
reconstruct from manuscript the old scales and the old melodies. 


Ill. THE INSTRUMENTS 


The earliest instruments we find reference to in the Chinese 
classics are the stone-chimes, the bells, the flutes, the so-called 
psaltries, and the reed mouth-organ. Of these the ch’in # 
(fig. 1), or “psaltry”, and the sheng #E (fig. 2), or free-reed 
organ, are considered in Chinese tradition to be the most ancient. 
The ch’in, as we saw above, is regarded as the invention of the 
Emperor Fu-Hsi (2953 B. C., according to legend), and the sheng 
as that of his mythical sister, Nii Wa. 

The five-stringed ch’in is recorded as the invention of the 
Emperor Shun (2255 B. C.).” The “invention” evidently lay in 
Shun’s harmonization of the instrument with the five elements, 
colors, planets, and directions. 

According to a Japanese legend, the ch’in (or koto, as the Jap- 
anese call it) was invented by one of the Eight Million Deities in 
an attempt to persuade the Sun Goddess to return to the world. 
He is said to have taken six long archery bows and set them firmly 
in the ground. Twanging on them gently, he induced her to come 
forth from the gloomy depths of a cave in which she had hidden. 

Although ch’in 4 is commonly translated as “lute” or 
“psaltry”’, it is properly neither, as the strings are stopped, unlike 
those of the psaltry, and unlike the lute it has no peninsula-like 
neck—or, to put it more accurately, it is all neck and no body. 

The number of strings seems to have varied with the centuries, 
although seven has been standard for the last dynasty. Originally 
it was required to be 366 tenths of an inch long (Chinese standards) 
because, it was held, the year contained a maximum of 366 days. 
Its breadth was specified as 6.6 inches. Inasmuch as these di- 
mensions were divisable by 3, the ch’in was considered symbolic of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man. The top of the instrument was slightly 
rounded to represent Heaven; the bottom was flat, symbolizing 
the Earth. Man, it might be inferred, represented himself. 

The earliest ch’ins depicted in Chinese art are probably those 
on the stone slabs of the Han dynasty. Some of these, reproduced 
in Chavannes’ Mission,” depict instruments with five, one with 


27Ti Chi, Chap. XVI. 
*% Mission Archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, Paris, 19183. 
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seven strings. Another, on a Wei stela of 551 A. D., now in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, shows 9 strings. 

Ch’in means, literally, “prohibited”. It is implied that evil 
is prohibited, purity enhanced by its tones. The classics make 
frequent references to it in ritual and imperial functions, and in 
places where serenity and dignity are supposed to reign.* In the 
Confucian ceremonies six ch’ins are required, three for each end of 
the temple. In the processional and “Guiding March’’, all six 
are employed. 

At the time the ch’in was “‘invented”’, Fu Hsi is supposed as well 
to have devised a 50-string variation of it called the se # . Astory 
contained in the Erh Ya, a dictionary compiled by a student of 
Confucius, relates that a certain Miss Su was one day playing the 
50-stringed se for the Emperor Huang Ti (2698 B. C.)._ The Emper- 
or, it seems, became so deeply affected by the pathos of the music, 
that he forthwith ordered the number of strings reduced by half. 
This, he felt, would cut the sadness to reasonable proportions. 

The 25-stringed se is standard for the present day, although 
the number of strings appears to have varied from 19 to 27 
in the intervening periods. Each string has its individual bridge. 
The bridges are colored, in groups of five, the traditional shades: 
yellow, violet, black, white, and red. In playing, the strings are 
struck two at a time, sounding tones an octave apart. 

It is said that in the Ch’in dynasty (770-206 B. C.) two 
brothers, in striving to play a se at the same time, broke the instru- 
ment in half. The two segments which resulted were called 
tseng H . The tseng survives to-day, and like the se is double- 
stopped, playing in octaves. The modern instrument has 14 
strings. 

The sheng AE , or free-reed mouth-organ, as we have seen, 
parallels the ch’in and se in antiquity. The Book of History and 
Book of Odes often praise its mellow tones.” Essentially, it con- 
sists of a cluster of pipes of different lengths set in a hollow bowl, 
or air-chamber. Each pipe contains a thin metal reed, or tongue 
(huang), and is provided with a finger hole. The reed of the pipe 
only sounds when this hole is stopped. 


*The Encyclopedia Ko-Ji Ho-Ten, compiled by V. F. Weber, contains a quaint 
story in this connection: ‘‘‘Se contenter des accords de son luth’ était, en Chine,” it says, 
“une expression métaphorique que l’on employait en parlant d’un fonctionnaire d’ Etat 
qui avait abandonné sa carriére et qui s’était retiré du monde officiel, préférant le calme 
et la tranquillité aux critiquables profits et aux viles intrigues de la cour.” 


%See Shih Ching, Pt. I, Bk. XI, Ode 1; Bk. VI, Ode 3; Pt. II, Bk. I, Ode 1. Shu 
Ching, Pt. II, Bk. IV, Chap. 2, 9. 
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The modern sheng (fig. 3) contains 17 pipes, four of which are 
dummies. In ancient times it appears to have existed in two sizes. 
The larger, containing 19 pipes, was called ch’ao, or “‘bird’s nest;” 
the other, with 13 pipes, bore the name ho, or “‘concord’’.* 

A certain Kratzenstein, an organ builder of St. Petersburg, 
according to Dr. Eastlake, in some way acquired a sheng, and 
from it conceived the principle of the modern free-reed organ. 
Other writers concede the sheng to be the ancestor of the accordion, 
and of the European mouth-organ, the harmonica. 

Whatever connection it had with European instruments of 
similar type, the sheng was one of the most popular of the Chinese 
instruments. This is attested to by the references in the classics, 
and by the frequency with which it is pictured in Chinese art 
works, particularly those of the Han, Wei, and T’ang periods. 

In the T’ang paintings found by Sir Aural Stein in the Cave 
Temples of Tun-Huang no orchestra or procession is without a 
sheng. A finely-inlaid example of the sheng used in this period 
has been preserved in the remarkable museum of 7th-century 
Chinese art treasures, the Shosoin, at Nara, Japan. Unlike the 
modern sheng this specimen, it will be seen (fig. 2), has the long 
curving mouthpiece of those illustrated in the Tun-Huang 
paintings. 

In the Confucian ceremonies the same number of shengs are 
required as ch’ins: three for each side of the hall. At weddings and 
funerals the sheng is prescribed by custom, but in modern times 
the coolie or attendant who carries’it merely simulates the motions 
of playing, actually producing no sound. There is in China, 
to-day, a superstition to the effect that no sheng player lives over 
forty years. It is believed that a player becomes so enraptured 
with the sweet tones of his instrument that he is constantly 
playing, and as a result of the constant inhaling this entails, he 
soon contracts an inflammation of the lungs and dies. This may 
have some bearing on the dearth of sheng players at weddings 
and funerals. 


Pipes 
A wind instrument which has an associative bond with the 
sheng is the p’ai hsiao $f $f, the Pan-pipes or syrinx. The first set © 
of Pan-pipes was supposed to have been invented, like many other 


instruments, musical and otherwise, by the Emperor Shun (2255 B. 
C.). It is probable that they were a natural outgrowth of the /iis, 


*Erh Ya, quoted by Eastlake. 
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or pitch-pipes, and the fore-runner both of the sheng and the ver- 
tical flute. Even though tradition requires the sheng to be invented 
by the mythical Empress Nii Wa, who is reputed to have lived about 
700 years before the Emperor Shun, it seems scarcely logical to 
assume that such a highly developed instrument as the sheng 
should precede the use of such a simple contrivance as the syrinx — 
an instrument commonly used among the most primitive of abori- 
ginal tribes. 

The sheng and p’ai hsiao are both supposed to symbolize the 
feng-huang, or phoenix. The sounds of the latter are intended to 
represent the voice of the bird; the arrangement of the pipes 
characterize the bird in flight. In one of the Tun-Huang paint- 
ings of a Buddhist heaven, a Boddhisatva in the upper left corner 
of the orchestra is shown playing the large Pan-pipes of the T’ang 
dynasty. The instrument is recorded as originally having only 
10 pipes. The number in later periods was increased to as many 
as 24. The modern p’ai hsiao contains 16 tubes: its use is restricted 
to the temple ceremonial. 

China’s musical culture has been particularly rich in pipes. 
The descriptions of countless numbers of vertical and transverse 
flutes and whistles, with varying numbers of tones and made from 
several kinds of material, are available in the dynastic histories. 
Pipes, with simple percussions, are usually the first instruments a 
people evolve. It follows that in the passage of centuries many 
variations occur in the given types. 

In the Shih Ching, the Book of Odes, the oldest flute mentioned 
is the kuan # . The modern kuan is a sort of oboe (the Japanese 
hichiriki), consisting of a nine-hole tube fitted with a vibrating 
reed mouthpiece; but it is possible that in ancient times kuan %F 
may have been simply a generic character for flute.” Legge, in 
his translation of the Chinese Classics,” implies in a footnote that 
the kuan may have been a double flute. Moule quotes notes to the 
Chou Li as saying of the kuan, “two are joined together and so 
blown.” The evidence is all quite vague. 

The two most important flutes seem to be the hsiao $F , 
a vertical flute said to have been “invented” in the Han 
dynasty,” and the yueh, or yo # , a short 3-holed vertical flute 
used by dancers to indicate their movements. The /Asiao, which is 
now used in the temple ritual, was said to have been introduced 
during the Yiian, or Mongol dynasty. It was then made of stone. 

“Fernald, p. 353. 


SVol. III, Pt. I, p. 87. 
*Van Aalst, p. 70. 
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The yo has been awarded that same curious fate as the funeral 
sheng. Instead of being played at the ceremonials of to-day, it is 
merely waved by the dancers as a wand. 

The common flute of the present period is the ti tzu RF, 
which is played transversely, like the modern European flutes. 
Its origin seems obscure. It has eight holes, one of which is blown 
across, one covered with a thin paper membrane, like our kazoo. 
It is an essential at all the festive celebrations of present China. 
When used for ritual purposes, the ¢i tzu is adorned with a dragon’s 
head and tail. It is then called lung ti ff fj. the dragon flute. Six 
are used in the Confucian temple. 

An ancient transverse flute mentioned in the classics is the 
chi—a bamboo instrument about 18 inches long. It deserves 
mention in passing, but is of little cultural importance. 


The Ocarina 


The Chinese seem to have evolved an ocarina, hsiian 3§, 
sometime far back in the mythical era. Its invention is attributed 
to one P’ao Hsi, some 2700 years B. C. The instrument is made 
of baked clay or porcelain, and is decorated with dragons, clouds, 
or conventional designs. The Confucian ritual requires two hsiian, 
one for each end of the hall. 


Chimes 


Among the most interesting of the instruments indigenous to 
China are the stone-chimes and the glockenspiels. The precise 
date of the invention or introduction into China of the pien 
ch’ing %m 2%, or stone-chime, is not known, but a reference in one of 
the earliest odes of the Shih Ching® establishes the fact of its use 
before the beginning of the Chou dynasty (1122 B. C.). 

The instrument which survives to-day consists of sixteen 
stones of uniform size suspended in two equal rows from a large 
frame. The stones, shaped like a carpenter’s square, differ from 
one another only in thickness. In former times, however, it 
would appear that there was a gradation in the dimensions of the 
stones, as in the drawing reproduced (fig. 4). . 

A stone slab from the Wu tombs (Han dynasty), illustrated 
in Chavannes’ Mission, shows Confucius playing on a chime 
containing nine stones of curvilinear shape and unequal size. 


Pt. IV, Bk. III, Ode 1. 
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The scene depicted corresponds to an incident related in the Ana- 
lects: ““The Master was playing one day on a musical stone in 
Wei when a man, carrying a straw basket, passed the door of the 
house where Confucius was and said: ‘His heart is full who so beats 
the musical stone.’ ’*! This story illustrates, to a certain extent, the 
significance with which the pien ch’ing was regarded in China at a 
time when, to the rest of the world, percussion instruments were 
no more than devices for sustaining rhythm. 

In modern times no pien ch’ing is ever sold. Although 
single stones occasionally can be found for sale, the instrument as a 
whole belongs to the sanctum. In the ritual the pien ch’ing is 
used to give one note at the end of each word, in order “to receive 
the sound” and carry it over to the next word. 


The bell-chime, pien chung qj ZH, is a true glockenspiel. Like 
the stone-chime, its history extends back into the dim past. Men- 
tion of the use of bells in musical concerts is common in the Book 
of Odes, the Shih Ching,” and, according to Van Aalst, the com- 
plete pien chung is supposed to have been in use even in the time 
of Emperor Huang Ti (2697 B. C.).% According to the records, 
the pien chung of Huang Ti was composed of twelve tongueless, 
quadrate bells, corresponding to the pitch-pipes, or iis. 

In the Chou dynasty (1222-770 B. C.) chimes of six and nine 
bells, and in subsequent periods chimes with as many as 24 bells 
were known. In all periods before the T’ang dynasty (610-960 
A. D.), the bells were quadrate, as pictured (fig. 5), and prob- 
ably of graduated sizes. 

During the T’ang dynasty, and after, the bells were shaped 
like slightly flattened cylinders with two creased edges. The 
sides were adorned with the mysterious projections, or mammae, 
arranged in a prescribed order. And like the quadrate examples 
in the illustration, the bells were always suspended obliquely. 

In the period of Sung (960-1280 A. D.), the bells were provided 
with knobs and permitted to hang vertically; but it was not until 


“™Bk, XIV, Chap. XLII. 


*The following description in the Shih Ching (Pt. II, Bk. VI, Ode 4) gives a color- 

ful picture of the way the ancient instruments were combined in court concerts: 

“Kin, k’in the bells peal on 

And the lutes in the concert we hear. 

Deep breathes the organ tone 

Sounding stones join their notes rich and clear 

The while through the vessel they ring 

The Ya and the Nan (odes) which they sing 


And the dancers with flutes now appear.” 
(Legge’s trans.) 


%Van Aalst. 
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the time of K’ ang Hsi, in the late Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912 A. D.), 
that the ancient forms were abolished, and round bells adopted. 
The latter, as can be seen in fig. 6, are usually ornamented with 
the pa-kua* symbols and knobbed with a dragon. 

The pien chung now in use has bells of uniform height and 
diameter which, like the stones of the pien ch’ing differ from one 
another only in thickness. 

In the Confucian temple the bell-chime is placed at the east 
end of the hall, in line with the large signal bell, the po chung. Its 
function in the ritual is to sound one note at the beginning of each 
word. 


Significance of the Ancient Instruments 


In the centrifugal movements of music culture, the three 
outstanding Chinese instruments are the stone-chime, the bell- 
chime, and the reed mouth-organ. Other civilizations have de- 
veloped pipes and lute and psaltry types early in their history; 
but none, at corresponding periods, worked with these, which may 
be regarded as China’s distinctive contribution. 

In the development of these through the span of three thou- 
sand years, two thousand of which are historic, several common 
tendencies are to be noticed. (1) The measurements, although 
strictly defined by tradition, are seldom adhered to. (2) The num- 
ber of tones produced by each instrument varies with the dynasties, 
the greatest number appearing in the late Middle Ages, A. D. 
(3) The shapes of the instruments, the symbolism of the decoration, 
and the position in which they were held, also in spite of classical 
tradition, underwent corresponding changes. 

The generalities which exist in regard to tuning and the 
spacing of intervals must be approached cautiously, if at all; 
and such accounts as Van Aalst’s, given in western notation, must 
be discounted to such a point that the specifications lose their 
value. 

It is interesting to note that for the past thousand years or 
more, the most ancient instruments have never been permitted 
common use. They have been reserved for the pleasure of a man- 
darin class and for court and temple functions. The popular instru- 
ments of modern China are mainly of Indian or Mongol origin. 


*The pa-kua are mystic symbols said to have been invented by the Em mperer Fu 
Hsi. Their form, in simple arrangement, is usually =—=_=—=, or == The 
arrangement of the lines, however, takes various forms in Chinese decoration, as, for 
example, on the bells in fig. 6. Some orientologists hold that the pa-kua is simply a 
rearrangement of the parts of the swastika. 
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IV. HOW THE MUSIC SOUNDS 


The Chinese melodies are played always with the more 
important instruments in unison, and entirely without harmonic 
combinations (in the accepted sense). Usually the popular 
melodies—the only ones the average foreigner hears—are played by 
blind street singers, theatre orchestras, or professional musicians. 
These groups are made up, for the most part, of jetsam from the 
unhappy classes. The professional musicians of Peking, for 
example, are almost all blind men. In Canton virtually all of the 
girl musicians are blind, except, perhaps, those favored few of the 
“flower boats”. As a result, those who are to-day in China the 
most active, musically, are persons least grounded in the theory and 
traditions of a musical art. 

In the principal cities regular concert halls are maintained, 
where, for a small sum, one can hear songs and ballads. The 
orchestras in these halls, as in the theatre, include only the common 
instruments—usually two “moon guitars” (yueh ch’in); a three- 
stringed guitar (san hsien); one or two two-stringed fiddles (erh 
hsien); the dulcimer (yang ch’in); a flute (ti tzu); and the small flat 
drum (pang ku). 

The great music of the Chinese, however, is the ritual music, 
which includes the music performed in the Confucian temples and 
that which was formerly performed at Court. The service of the 
Ju-Chiao, the “Sect of the Learned’’, or ‘‘Confucianists”’, is accom- 
panied by an elaborate ritual, the musical fabric of which even 
western ears concede to have a rare beauty. The service begins 
in the dark hours of the morning and ends at sunrise. In former 
times the Emperor himself attended services, or was represented 
by a deputy. The minutia of the proceedings, the actions of the 
Emperor, the number of musicians, the musical instruments and 
their precise location, all were fixed by ceremonial law. 

When the Emperor attended the rites in the great temple at 
Peking, he was carried in a sedan chair through the first gate. At 
the second gate he descended, and, preceded by fourteen musicians 
and eleven ensign and umbrella bearers, entered the temple. 
While the procession was in progress, the musicians played the 
traditional Tao Yin, or “Guiding March”. Enlisted in this service 
were two sheng, two bamboo flutes (ti tzu), two ancient flutes 
(hsiao), two gong-chimes (yun lo), two drums, and two pairs of 
castanets. 

When the Emperor entered the temple hall, the music immedi- 
ately ceased. Singers, players on the sheng, harpers, drum players 
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grouped themselves along the east and west sides of the hall. 
Outside on the marble terraces were the dancers, thirty-six of 
them, ranged in east and west divisions. In front of each divi- 
sion was a sort of sergeant-at-arms carrying a banner with which 
to direct the movements of his group. Inside the temple stood two 
hui, or dragon-embroidered banners, behind which were chanters. 

During the recitation of the hymn to Confucius, two groups of 
three singers stood respectively at the east and west ends of the 
temple, facing each other. At the beginning of each strophe of the 
hymn, the key-note was given them by a bell. The specific key- 
note, as we have seen, was determined from the liis, according to 
the month in which the ceremony was performed. 

The first note of each verse was sounded by the large temple 
bell (#e chung); after each word a tone of the bell-chime (pien 
chung) was sounded. After the bell-chime, the same note was again 
sounded by the ch’in, then by all the instruments in unison, with 
the exception of the stone-chime. The stone-chime was supposed to 
hold back “to receive the sound and transmit it” to the tone 
following. 

At the end of each verse a large drum (ying ku) was struck three 
times; another large drum (tsu ku) from the opposite side terrace was 
struck six times, giving two beats in response to each of the three 
beats of the first. The bell-chime again sounded the prevailing key- 
note, and the second verse was begun. 

At the end of the hymn, an acolyte struck the wooden tiger 
three sharp blows on the head and ran his stick rapidly over the 
animal’s serrated back. The orchestra again struck up the Guiding 
March, and the Emperor returned to his sedan chair. 











A MUSICAL MAP OF PARIS 
By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


MID the incessant transformations—too slow or too rapid, 
according as one regards them from a utilitarian standpoint, 
or from an esthetic or sentimental point of view—undergone 

by a town which, like Paris, has reached its second millennial, there 
still remain mute witnesses to Parisian life throughout the ages from 
nearly every epoch, beginning with the Gallo-Roman. Of these 
relics, how many are associated with the history of music and musi- 
cians? This is what I shall seek to discover during the following 
promenade among the musical sites of Paris. 

It may be assumed that in the palace of the Emperor Julian 
(Palais des Thermes, at present the Musée de Cluny) they made 
music, and also in the ancient royal palace (now the Palais de 
Justice). But whereas the former brings to mind nothing of in- 
terest, the latter, with its Sainte-Chapelle (erected by Saint-Louis 
from 1238 to 1248), awakens memories of a scene of intense 
musical activity in the field of religion, whereof our erudite col- 
league Mme. Michel Brenet has written a most exhaustive history 
from its beginnings down to the Revolution. This work (“Les 
Musiciens de la Sainte-Chapelle du Palais,” Paris, 1910) evokes 
recollections of masters illustrious in their day, such as Pierre 
Certon, Formé, Picot, Marc-Antoine Charpentier, Gobert, Loullié, 
Marin de la Guerre, Bernier, Armand-Louis Couperin and his son. 


Tue CHURCHES 


For the remoter epochs it is evidently of religious music alone 
that these age-old stones can remind us, as nearly all of them 
belong to churches. Besides the Sainte-Chapelle and Saint-Julien- 
le-Pauvre (appertaining to the Hétel-Dieu), Paris two centuries 
ago numbered some three hundred and ten ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, only a dozen of which were still found by the learned de Guil- 
hermy in the nineteenth century. These were Notre-Dame, 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, Saint-Séverin, 
Saint-Leu-Saint-Gilles, Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs, Saint-Laurent, 
Saint-Merry, Saint-Gervais, Saint-Médard, Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont, and Saint-Eustache, the most modern among this group of 
ancient sanctuaries, having been completed in 1640. 
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Among the “modern” churches Saint-Sulpice, Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, Saint-Louis-des-Invalides, La Madeleine and Sainte- 
Clotilde possess the greatest interest for musicians. 

Notre-Dame, a metropolitan church, calls to mind the names 
of Léonin, optimus organista, and Pérotin, Pérotin le grand, 
directors of music and organists of the cathedral between 1160 
and 1236, whose compositions in florid counterpoint, either based 
on liturgical themes or motets in free form, are still extant and may 
still be studied and performed. In the fifteenth century the or- 
ganist of Notre-Dame was Raoul Gréban, celebrated for his 
Mystére de la Passion in 35,000 lines! In the eighteenth, the 
newly rebuilt organ was played by Guillaume Calviére, organist to 
the king (1695-1755); he was succeeded in turn by Armand-Louis 
Couperin and Daquin, then Balbatre, Nicolas Séjan, and others. 
After reparation and reconstruction in the nineteenth century the 
organ of Notre-Dame was reopened on March the 8th, 1868, by the 
united forces of César Franck, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant and Widor. 
In the year following, Bruckner celebrated a veritable triumph 
upon it in the presence of Auber, Gounod, Franck and Saint- 
Saéns. 

Of the many churches that once filled the Ile de la Cité, only 
two remain: the Sainte-Chapelle and Notre-Dame. 

Strolling along the left bank, the venerable church of the 
ancient abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, whose organ was 
transferred to Saint-Eustache, itself receiving the organ of Saint- 
Victor, recalls the names of Tomelin, Guillaume Calviére and 
Nicolas Miroir. Saint-Séverin had as organist, in the seventeenth 
century, Marin de la Guerre; in the eighteenth, Nicolas and Gilles 
Forqueray and Nicolas Séjan; and in our own time Saint-Saéns, 
who loved to play on this instrument, was in 1897 made honorary 
organist of Saint-Séverin. 

On the right bank, Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, the royal 
parish of the Louvre, numbered among its organists Daquin, 
towards 1738, and a century later Boély, one of the rare Parisian 
musicians who, at this period, knew and executed the works of 
Bach. 

At Saint-Merry in the rue Saint-Martin, Nicolas Lebégue . 
(1630-1702) one day in 1686 received some unusual visitors—the 
Siamese ambassadors, who came, according to Le Mercure, “‘to hear 
the organ of this church, which enjoys the reputation of being as 
good as the organist is skilful. It afforded them great pleasure.” 
In 1704 the organist was Dandrieu, a name that, together with 
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Daquin, Rameau and Couperin, reminds us, besides, of the charm- 
ing artistry of the eighteenth-century clavecinists. Saint-Saéns, in 
1853, made his début as organist at Saint-Merry, and for two years 
longer, before its restoration, he played the organ rebuilt in 1781 
by Cliquot. 

Further to the north in this same rue Saint-Martin, there 
presided at the organ of Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs for over a 
century (1652-1756) two organists, Gigault the father and his son; 
Nicolas, the father, was one of Lully’s teachers. 

Saint-Eustache, next the Halles (market), to which great 
organists like Chabanceau de La Barre, Gilles Forqueray and Nico- 
las Miroir were attached, preserves within one of its lateral chapels 
the remains of Rameau, who dwelt in the rue des Bons-Enfants 
near the Opéra of the Palais Royal. 

Saint-Gervais, behind the Hétel-de-Ville, is more especially 
associated with the memory of the Couperin family, which from 
1650 to 1826—except during a brief interregnum filled from 1679 to 
1685 by Richard de la Lande—occupied the post of organist. The 
Couperins had lodgings in a house contiguous to the church, and 
this house still stands. At a more modern date, in 1894, it was at 
Saint-Gervais that Charles Bordes founded, with Guilmant, his 
Schola, under the title of ““Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais’’; it was here 
the movement took rise that has since, in a certain measure, 
restored sacred vocal music in France. Under the direction of M. 
le Flem, the Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais form to-day one of the 
best choral aggregations in Paris, continuing to insure the musical 
renown of this sanctuary. 

Not far from Saint-Gervais, at No. 60 in the rue Francois 
Miron, the Mozarts took up their abode in a hotel dating from 
the eighteenth century, of which one may still admire at least the 
exterior and the court with its colonnade, all very time-worn at 
this writing. Beauvais informs us that this hotel was then the 
residence of Baron van Eyck, envoy extraordinary of the Elector 
of Bavaria since 1755, who, profiting by the license of extra- 
territoriality, was especially given to gambling in his aristocratic 
dwelling. 

Among churches of more recent date, Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires (or des Petits-Péres) deserves mention as sheltering the 
tomb of Lully, the remains of which, surmounted by the majestic 
bust by Coysevox, may be seen (very poorly!) in one of the side- 
chapels. La Madeleine, hardly a full century old, has numbered 
among its organists Saint-Saéns and Fauré; Sainte-Clotilde, still 
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more modern, keeps alive the imperishable memory of César 
Franck (maitre de chapelle in 1853, organist from 1859 to 1890); 
and the church of La Trinité retains that of Alexandre Guilmant 
(1871-1911). At Saint-Sulpice Charles Widor has been in charge 
of the most powerful organ in Paris since 1870. 

Very numerous were the convents, both of monks and nuns, 
which under the ancien régime attracted the highest Parisian 
society, on specified days, by activities of a musical rather than 
religious character. Loret, in his “Muze historique,” a periodical 
issued in burlesque verse, reports a concert of this kind that took 
place at the Jacobins (Sept. 29, 1652) in honor of the celebrated 
Froberger. The ceremonies at the Théatins (on what is now the 
quai Voltaire, then quai des Théatins) were no less popular than 
those at the Jacobins in the rue Saint-Jacques. On November 22d 
of every year the Mathurins commemorated Saint Cecilia with 
great pomp. The concerts of Holy Week given by the monastics of 
Longchamp attracted a throng of the most worldly and most 
elegant description. Even midway in the nineteenth century, 
long after the disappearance of the abbey, a promenade to Long- 
champ was one of the rites of elegant society in Paris, after the 
fashion of our grand-prizx run to-day on the race-course of like 
name, which has usurped the place of the convent. 


THE CONCERTS 


Secular music possessed, in temporal affairs, a far more im- 
portant status than in our own times. At a period when dramatic 
music was represented only by the Académie royale de musique 
(Opéra) and, for the general public, by the ThéAtres de la Foire 
(forerunners of the Opéra-comique), chamber-music, gradually 
developing into orchestral music, was cultivated in numerous 
salons during the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV. So it came 
that a musician of the Danican-Philidor family, André, conceived 
the idea of founding a series of public concerts, the Concert 
spirituel, thus entitled because at first they were made up of works 
of a religious character and took place on the days of religious 
festivals, which were very numerous before the Revolution and 
during which the theatres were closed. Such days were Easter, 
Ascension Day, Pentecost, Corpus Christi Day, All Saints Day, - 
etc. After Louis XIV, the court having abandoned Paris, the 
Tuileries remained unoccupied. Philidor obtained from the king 
the privilege of transforming the great hall (hall of the “Cent- 
Suisses”) into a concert-hall. The Concert spirituel was inaugu- 
rated in 1725 and disappeared in 1791, shortly after the return of 
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Louis XVI to Paris. After several alterations the hall housed 
the Opéra, following the conflagration of 1763; later, the Théatre- 
francais was installed there until the inauguration of the Odéon 
that is. 

The burning of the Tuileries in 1871 obliterated all these 
souvenirs, as well as those pertaining to the ancient Chapelle, 
reéstablished by Napoleon, created royal under Louis XVIII and 
Charles X, which was headed by Lesueur, the teacher of Berlioz 
and Gounod. It was suppressed in 1830. 

Another demonstration, in this case of a popular nature, took 
place on the eve of Saint-Louis (Aug. 25, the king’s name-day) in 
front of the Tuileries, the garden of which was on that day open to 
all. Next to the grand portal of the palace, on the garden-side, 
was erected a sort of amphitheatre (so reports Cahuzac); “‘all the 
members of the Opéra orchestra are gathered there; and at night- 
fall a grand concert is given, made up of the finest symphonies of 
the old French masters. This is an act of homage paid to the king 
by the Académie royale de musique. No one knows why, for the 
earlier music, far less brilliant than the modern, is for this reason 
less adapted nowadays to constitute an entire concert, and was 
none the less the only kind played on this occasion; perhaps it 
was assumed that the older music should still be allowed to enjoy 
this prerogative under conditions when no one would be listening.” 
Another contemporary of Louis XV calls this performance a 
“grand charivari.” At these concerts noisy music was especially 
favored, such as an air from Amadis de Gaule with trumpets and 
kettle-drums; a chorus from Les Eléments by Destouches, ““Trom- 
pettes, éclatez’’; and others of the same sort; also dance-tunes that 
were then popular, e.g. (just before the Revolution), the chaconne 
from l’Amour et les Arts, a ballet by Floquet. The finish was made 
by repeated cries of “‘Vive le Roi!”’ or the song “Vive Henri IV!” 
When Robespierre celebrated, on June 8, 1794, the festival of the 
Supreme Being, a similar arrangement was revived; but this time 
the chorus was drawn from the masses, who sang Gossec’s ““Hymne 
i l’Etre supréme,” and La Marseillaise. This festival, one of the 
finest proper to the Revolution, arranged by the painter David, 
and animated by the poems of Chénier and the music of Gossec, 
ended on the Champ-de-Mars, in the centre of which rose a moun- 
tain peopled by musicians and singers. 

Music, with the Revolution and during some ten years under 
the direction of Gossec, Lesueur, Méhul and Catel, descended into 
the street, doing its part in founding a species of popular liturgy that 
found its highest expression in songs like La Marseillaise and Le 
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Chant du Départ. All this was set aside by the First Consul, who 
preferred to amuse the populace with military reviews and spec- 
tacles in which music played only a subordinate part. It was now 
confined, as in a former time, to theatrical representations and 
concert-halls. 

In imitation of the Concert spirituel there were formed, in 
the course of the eighteenth century, various societies of an almost 
private character, among them Le Concert des Amateurs, founded 
about 1764 and conducted by Gossec from 1769, thereafter by the 
Chevalier de Saint-Georges, the celebrated mulatto violinist (1773). 
These concerts were given in the grand salon of the Hétel de Sou- 
bise (still to be seen to-day, the Palais de Soubise having become 
the repository of the Archives nationales) and disappearing in 
1781. Somewhat later, in 1772, was founded the Concert des Amis 
in the rue Montmartre, with a membership of thirty-six, and 
accommodating an audience of not more than 250 persons; its 
orchestra was notable, including 40 violins, 12 violoncellos, 8 
double-basses, etc. 

In the Champs-Elysées there was opened in 1771 a great 
establishment called Le Colisée, whereof a memory still lives in the 
street of like name. For it was enlisted the famous singer Mme. 
Lemaure, then seventy years old, but still enjoying great celebrity; 
during the first days she attracted the crowd, but after that in- 
difference was her portion. Le Colisée was, moreover, a sort of 
music-hall, for which music was merely a secondary matter. 
About the same time, amateurs found admission to the salons of 
M. de la Poupliniére at Passy, whose princely mansion has recently 
been totally demolished; likewise to the homes of Comte d’Albaret 
in the rue des Martyrs, of Maréchal de Noailles in the rue Saint- 
Honoré (where Stamitz was the conductor), of Baron de Bagge in 
the rue de la Feuillade (Place des Victoires), where musical soirées 
were held on Fridays; or to the Palais-Royal for the concerts of the 
Loge Olympique, which were conducted by Viotti, and for which 
Haydn wrote six symphonies in 1784. (In 1786 these concerts 
were transferred to the Salle des Gardes in the Tuileries.) 

The Société des Enfants d’Apollon, founded in 1741, which 
will celebrate its second centennial in nine years, gave concerts 
from 1784 onward in a hall called Salle du Musée, in the rue 
Dauphine. In 1786, at the Hétel de Bullion in the rue Platriére 
(since 1791 rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau), in the great hall that after- 
wards became the Hétel des Ventes mobiliéres, the Société 
d’Emulation convened its members once a month from noon until 
two o’clock. Leaders of the orchestra were the celebrated Ber- 
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theaume and Imbault, both excellent violinists, who combined the 
exercise of their talent with the more lucrative professions of music 
publishers and dealers. 

Not far from there, at 21 rue de Cléry (which has been sup- 
planted by the rue Mulhouse), celebrated concerts were given 
during the Revolution. This house was the abode of Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun, who had fled during the tumults. This well-known 
paintress, who was very fond of music, gave at her home enter- 
tainments a la grecque at which Garat recited (so it is said) antique 
odes, accompanied by Grétry on a golden lyre. In her “Sou- 
venirs’” Mme. Vigée-Lebrun commemorates the soirées at the Pa- 
lais-Royal, where the grand avenue was the rendezvous, until 2 
o’clock in the morning, of all fashionable Paris: “Here they made 
music by moonlight in the open air. Artists and amateurs sang, 
among others Garat and Azevedo. There were performances on the 
harp and guitar; the famous Saint-Georges often played the violin; 
crowds came to listen.” —Quantum mutatus! 

Crowds also came to listen on the boulevard, at the corner of 
the Chaussée d’Antin, where the band of the Gardes-frangaises gave 
serenades in front of their barracks (known to-day as the house 
where Rossini died) during the fine days of summer. “The people 
throng thither,” says Mercier; “‘vehicles crowd in, and everybody 
departs in high good humor.”—Thus originated the public military 
concerts. 

Tue THEATRES, AND THE OPERA 


In a previous article (““Two Hundred and Fifty Years of the 
Opéra,”” Musical Quarterly for Oct., 1919; see also ““The Recent 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the New ‘Opéra’,” Oct., 1926) I have 
sketched the history of our first lyric stage from its foundation in 
1669. Here I need only call to remembrance some of its ancient 
domiciles. The Académie royale de musique, inaugurated in the 
rue Guénégaud not far from the Pont-Neuf (on the spot where the 
rue Jacques Callot now passes through), was transferred for nearly 
a century to the Palais-Royal, at the southwest corner of the latter 
on the rue Saint-Honoré. The auditorium, which was rather 
inconvenient, had been constructed by Richelieu for the representa- 
tions of his tragedy Mirame. It was occupied by Moliére until his 
death. Lully then had it made over to himself. After the fire 
of 1763, it was rebuilt on the same spot; a second fire in 1781 caused 
its disappearance; and the Duke of Orléans, after his transfor- 
mation of the gardens by the construction of encircling galleries, 
opened the rue de Valois through the site of the theatre twice a 
prey to the flames. 
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The auditorium of the Théatre-Francais was constructed on 
the other side of the Palais; further to the north another small hall 
(the present Théatre du Palais-Royal) was the first ThéAtre 
Montansier, in the rue de Monpensier. The Opéra meantime 
moved into a hall constructed in three months nea: ‘le Place 
Saint-Martin—a “provisional” hall, that nevertheless was retained 
down to the fire of 1871. In the boulevard Saint-Martin one can 
still see the old building in which were quartered the café of the 
Opéra, the offices of the theatre, the artists’ rooms, etc. 

Demoiselle Montansier, not satisfied with her little hall in 
the Palais-Royal, inaugurated, on Aug. 15, 1793, a new theatre 
named the Théaitre National, very roomy and magnificent, 
fronting the Bibliothéque Nationale in the rue de Richelieu (“rue 
de la Loi” under the Revolution). In this theatre, comedies, 
dramas, and some few divertissements, were staged; and, together 
with its directrice, it attracted the attention of the Comité du 
Salut public et de la Commune de Paris (Committee of Public 
Safety and of the Commune of Paris). Accused of having erected 
this hall with subsidies from abroad, “‘with a view to setting fire 
to the National Library,” citoyenne Montansier was arrested on 
Nov. 15, 1793; her theatre was closed on April 16 following, and 
turned over to the Opéra Aug. 7, 1794. This hall, which held its 
own during the revolutionary period, the Consulate, and the Empire, 
was demolished in 1820-21 after the assassination of the Duc de 
Berry, nephew of Louis XVIII. He was stabbed on the evening 
of the Sunday before Ash Wednesday, Feb. 20, 1820, by a man 
named Louvel at the moment when, after conducting the duchess 
to her carriage, he was reéntering the theatre to view the ballet 
Les Noces de Gamache. The Archbishop of Paris insisted on the 
demolition of the hall; the building materials were used in construc- 
ting the one in the rue Lepeletier, which housed the Opéra down 
to the conflagration in October, 1873. In this hall were created the 
great works of Rossini, Meyerbeer, etc. 

The “Nouvel Opéra” likewise owed its existence to an 
attempted assassination, Orsini’s attack upon Napoleon III in 
1859; its construction, commenced in 1861, was interrupted by the 
war of 1870; the fire in the rue Lepeletier hastened the work, 
which was completed under the direction of Charles Garnier. .- 


L’OrrRA-CoMIQUE 


The Opéra-Comique, of much more humble extraction than 
the Opéra whereof it was in its beginnings a parody, had as its 
cradle the loges at the fairs of Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent; 
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the latter held quite near the site of the Gare de |’Est and the 
faubourg Saint-Denis; the former in the faubourg Saint-Germain, 
where a market now occupies part of its old site. The history of 
the Opéra-Comique forms a veritable martyrology, a series of 
debates, of law suits, of condemnations, of agreements with the 
Opéra, so jealous of its privileges, down to the day when, allied 
with the “Italiens” (Feb. 3, 1762), it finally acquired a worthy 
domicile (though not for long) in the ancient Hétel de Bourgogne, 
near the tower of Jean-sans-peur, which is still to be seen on the 
border of the rue Turbigo. Twenty-one years later, in 1783, the 
Duke of Choiseul, while transforming his immense gardens into a 
built-up quarter of Paris, engaged the architect Heurtier to erect a 
theatre in close proximity to the present boulevard des Italiens—to 
which, however, it turned its back, so as not to be confounded with 
the minor stages that are still known as “du boulevard,” in 
contradistinction to the large State theatres. This theatre, 
situated between the rues Favart and Marivaux (named after 
patrons of the so-called “Italian comedy”), and continuing, while 
giving French pieces, to call itself “‘Italien,’”’ consequently turned 
its facade toward the “‘ville,”’ fronting on a square originally named 
“des Italiens” before it became “‘place Boieldieu.”” The Opéra- 
Comique was installed there on April the 28th, 1783. Twice 
burned down in 1838 and 1887, and twice rebuilt on the same site, 
the “Salle Favart”’ has always, despite all misfortunes in the past, 
preserved the same orientation. 

Furthermore, the comedy opera troupe changed its local 
habitation several times between 1801 and 1840. At first, down to 
1804, also from 1805 to 1829, it occupied the Théatre de la rue 
Feydeau. (This was demolished in 1829, after forty years of 
celebrity for Italian opera buffa and French opera; here were 
performed many pieces with spoken dialogue, the music by Cheru- 
bini and Lesueur; also others, like the Léonore by Gaveaux and 
Bouilly.) Feydeau disappeared; the Opéra-Comique moved to the 
Salle Ventadour (1829-32), then (1832-40) to the Salle des Nou- 
veautés in the Place de la Bourse, now also vanished. Between the 
two conflagrations it was lodged (1840-87) in the Place Boieldieu, 
which it quitted for the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt (1887-98) while 
awaiting the (extremely slow!) construction of the present building, 
that was inaugurated on Dec. the 7th, 1898, with Albert Carré as 
director. 

Le TufAtre-ItaLien 


The “Italiens,” or “Bouffons,” of which a first troupe had 
already come to Paris in 1570, disappeared and reappeared half 
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a dozen times before settling on an abiding-place in the old Hétel 
de Bourgogne (1716-80) and being absorbed by the Opéra-Comique. 
But when the nineteenth century opened, a new Italian troupe, 
under the direction of Mlle. Montansier, played in Paris, first 
in the rue Chantereine (to-day rue de la Victoire), then in a little 
hall on the rue de Louvois, next to the Opéra. Napoleon, on 
becoming emperor, lent support to this Théatre-Italien, which 
alternated with a French comedy-troupe, and gave it the name of 
Théatre de ’Impératrice (1805). Next year he assigned to it the 
Salle de l’?Odéon, constructed in 1782 for the Comédie-Frangaise. 
Burned in 1799 and restored at the expense of the Senate by the 
Emperor’s command, the Odéon was reopened on Jan. 1, 1808, 
under the direction of Alexandre Duval, the composer Montan- 
Berton having charge of the music. The Italian troupe did not 
make its début until June 16, with Le Nozze di Figaro, conducted by 
Grasset. In the following year they began on Feb. 1 with Cosi fan 
tutte. In 1810 Spontini, composer of La Vestale, who had received 
for this work the decennial prize instituted by Napoleon I, was 
installed as Director of Music with a salary of 24,000 francs. 
It was then that the opera buffa and opera seria were associated. 
On Sept. 2, 1811, was given the premiére of Don Giovanni, which 
in a recent French translation had attained twenty-eight repre- 
sentations at the Opéra (from Sept. 17, 1805 to Jan. 27, 1807). 
Arranged by Castil-Blaze, with spoken scenes after the comedy by 
Moliére, Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre reappeared on this same 
stage of the Odéon on Dec. 24, 1827. At this period the Odéon— 
abandoned by the “Bouffons” since 1815 after a production of 
Cimarosa’s Il Matrimonio segreto, and despoiled by a second fire in 
1818—had from 1824 resumed a semi-lyrical character. It wit- 
nessed the first production of the pseudo-Freyschiitz, arranged 
by Castil-Blaze under the title of Robin-des-bois (whose success 
was attested by 307 representations in all), speedily followed by 
the less fortunate Preciosa, and by Le Mariage de Figaro (a com- 
bination of the piece by Beaumarchais with the score by Mozart, 
June 28, 1826). It was also on the stage of the Odéon that the 
same arranger brought out, in like manner, Le Barbier de Seville 
(May 16, 1823), La Pie voleuse (Aug. 2, 1824), and Othello (July 23, 
1825). Here d’Epagny and others staged La Dame du lac, music 
arranged by Lemiére de Corvey; here, too, was given for the first 
time in Paris a work by Meyerbeer, Marguerite d’ Anjou, book by 
Thomas Sauvage, the music arranged by Crémont, a skilful 
orchestra conductor who had lived for a long time in Germany, 
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and who, during six years, directed at the Odéon an orchestra then 
unrivalled. Thereafter music was condemned to silence at the 
Odéon until comparatively recent times, when dramatic pieces ad- 
mitting of association with musical scores were produced such as 
Athalie, Le Malade imaginaire, Les Erinnyes, Egmont, I’ Arlésienne, 
Shylock (with music by Fauré), Conte d’ Avril (music by Widor), etc., 
revivals of which have met with equal success during the last 
forty years. 

The Bouffons, having recrossed the Seine, found a new 
directrice (after the events of 1814-15) in the person of the singer 
Catalani, whose incumbency, by the way, was not particularly 
happy. She occupied the Salle Favart from Oct. 2, 1815, till 
April 30, 1818. After her, the ThéAtre-Italien returned to the rue 
Louvois and was annexed to its great neighbor, the Opéra, with 
Paér as director. Here, in this little hall, Rossini was greeted 
with acclaim on Dec. 11, 1823, when he visited Paris for the first 
time. On his return from London in the year following, the maestro 
brought with him a contract naming him as director of the ThéAtre- 
Italien, which then returned to the Salle Favart. Rossini dwelt 
there, high up under the roof, while he stayed in Paris. Luckily for 
him, he was in Bologna when the fire of 1840 broke out; otherwise 
he might have shared the fate of his friend, the stage-manager 
Severini, who perished in the flames. 

Dispossessed by the conflagration in the rue Favart, the 
“Italiens” went back to the rue Louvois, and finally (in 1841) 
took possession of a large and handsome hall, the Salle Ventadour, 
built towards the end of the Restoration on a plot bounded by four 
streets, formerly Théatre de la République, then Théatre Nautique, 
and occupied from 1829 to 1832 by the Opéra-Comique. This last 
station marked the most flourishing epoch of the Italiens, and the 
most brilliant from a worldly point of view, from 1841 to 1870, 
with Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, and others, in its repertory. 
After the war of 1870 came the decadence, hastened ere long by 
the inauguration of the new Opéra in its brand-new domicile; and 
this despite some splendid evenings (with Aida, and Verdi’s 
Requiem). It shed the radiance of its final glories on the Exposi- 
tion of 1878. Next year the ThéAtre-Italien surrendered its 
premises to one richer than itself, the Banque de France, which 
bought the property and retained it without much exterior 
modification. For us, these walls form a twofold souvenir of Wag- 
ner; during his first sojourn in Paris he came near bringing out 
his Liebesverbot, and collaborated on a vaudeville by Dumersan; 
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but just then the theatre (then Théatre de la Renaissance) went 
bankrupt. Twenty years later, in 1860, he gave his three famous 
concerts in the Salle Ventadour—the prelude to the three no less 
famous performances of Tannhduser. 


OruerR Lyric THEATRES 


During the Revolution, under which the freedom of the theatre 
was decreed, down to the imperial decree of 1807, reducing their 
number in Paris to eight, stage-shows had multiplied in the capital, 
all proportions considered, like the movies in our own day. In 1791 
was opened the auditorium in the rue Feydeau (Théatre de Mon- 
sieur, formerly “aux Tuileries”) and that in the rue de Louvois 
(Théatre Lyrique des Amis de la Patrie, later ‘““des Troubadours,” 
etc.), of which we have just spoken. Near the Carrousel, in the rue 
de Chartres, the Vaudeville took possession of a hall (Jan. 12, 1792) 
called “du Panthéon,” where the Concert spirituel had recently 
ended its career; it remained here till 1836, when it was dislodged 
by the fire. It removed to the boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, near 
the Gymnase dramatique; later to the Place de la Bourse; and 
finally, in 1869, to the corner of the Chaussée d’Antin and the boule- 
vard. It gave up this last refuge in 1919 to an ephemeral Théatre- 
Lyrique; in 1925 the hall was taken over by the moving pictures. 
Also on the boulevards, the “‘Variétés,” founded in 1807 by the 
indefatigable Montansier (who was not to pass away until 1820, in 
her 90th year!), started a formidable competition with the Vaude- 
ville; both theatres offered their patrons farces and comedies 
interspersed with couplets. But in the long run these two stages, 
which were of slight musical importance, settled down to the pro- 
duction of comedies only. 

The theatre in the Place de la Bourse, which had served for the 
Vaudeville and the Opéra-Comique, had been inaugurated and 
had lived from March 1, 1827, to Feb. 15, 1832, under the name of 
Théatre des Nouveautés. The pieces played there were not, from 
either a literary or musical standpoint, of the highest type, and 
Berlioz, then a member of the chorus, wrote thirty years later, in 
his Mémoires: ‘Musicians worthy of the name, who know what 
our semi-lyrical theatres in France are, can alone appreciate what 
I have suffered.” 

The laying-out of the rue du 4-Septembre under the Second - 
Empire caused the disappearance of this hall, which had housed the 
Opéra-Comique from 1832 to 1840. It had seen the first pro- 
ductions of Le Pré-auzx-Clercs, Le Chélet, Eclair, Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, Le Domino noir, all incontestable triumphs of the 
old repertory under the directorate of Crosnier. 
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One must betake one’s self to another quarter of Paris, between 
the Bastille and the Place de la République, and arrive at a time 
just before 1848, to find in Paris a Théatre-Lyrique sufficiently 
venturesome to enter into rivalry with the three great official 
stages, and so fortunate as to succeed on the whole. Its initiator 
was Adolphe Adam—unlucky (as often happens) in opening his 
“Opéra National” on Nov. 15, 1847, in the boulevard du Temple, 
with Gastibelza, by Maillart. This was in the auditorium of the 
Cirque Olympique; the Revolution of 1848 brought him disaster; 
he moved to the nearby Théatre Historique, and remained there 
for eleven years (1851-62), up to the time when the boulevard du 
Temple, which gathered together on its pictureque course shows of 
the most various description, was completely transformed, obliging 
them to seek their fortune in other quarters of the city. Under the 
directorates of Carvalho and Réty especially the “‘Lyrique” 
brought out a great number of early or unpublished works disdained 
by the State theatres. After the reopening there were revivals 
of Le Barbier de Séville by Rossini and Le Maitre de Chapelle by 
Paér; then Richard ceur-de-lion, Der Freyschiitz (the Robin-des- 
bois of the Odéon), Obéron, Euryanthe, Preciosa, Les Noces de 
Figaro, Fidelio, Orphée, Joseph, etc. It was in the boulevard du 
Temple that Carvalho staged Gounod’s Le Médecin malgré lui and 
Faust (Mar. 19, 1859), the same year in which he reproduced, with 
Mme. Viardot, Gluck’s Orphée, which attained nearly 150 per- 
formances. 

Transported in 1862 to the new hall in the Place du Chatelet 
(to-day the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt), under Carvalho’s direction, 
the Lyrique was for seven years the focus of an intense musical 
activity. To the repertory, classic and modern, that he had built 
up, Carvalho added Les Pécheurs de perles and La Jolie Fille de 
Perth, by Bizet; Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz; Rigoletto 
and Macbeth, by Verdi; Mireille and Roméo, by Gounod; Norma, by 
Bellini; Don Pasquale, by Donizetti; La Flite enchantée, Don 
Juan, Iphigénie en Aulide, etc. Later Pasdeloup, having become 
director, ventured to bring out Wagner’s Rienzi (April 6, 1869), 
which was played 38 times. 

The Lyrique, that disappeared in the fire of 1871, had pro- 
duced, as the fruit of twenty years’ activity, 182 works, 61 being 
of earlier date and 121 unpublished, forming a total of 405 acts. 
It had been, as its historian Albert de Lasalle wrote, a “veritable 
laboratory of music.” 
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In the sixty years succeeding, in spite of innumerable attempts, 
the Lyric Theatres of Paris have led a fitful life, passing from the 
Renaissance to the Gaité, from the Chatelet to the rue de Malte 
(in the neighborhood of the onetime Lyrique), from the Champs- 
Elysées to the Vaudeville. Even the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, founded in 1913 by Gabriel Astruc, could not lead a 
normal life exempt from accidents; nevertheless, this large and 
beautiful theatre has rendered great services to lyric art. 


Concerts oF THE MopERN ERA 


The boulevard du Temple, now transformed and bereft of all 
its playhouses, has but one sole witness of the time, so remote for 
us, when the crowd surged through it every evening to find 
diversion in the sombre dramas that had earned for it the by-name 
of “Boulevard du Crime,” in the prowess of the circus-riders at 
the spectacular parades that attracted the masses, or in the ThéAtre- 
Lyrique, where amateurs from all classes of society met to applaud 
a Carvalho, a Marie Sasse, or a Viardot. This witness of a vanished 
era is the Cirque d’hiver, where Pasdeloup started his celebrated 
popular concerts; it still survives to-day, and the concerts were 
revived there by M. Rhené-Baton in 1918. Wishing to acquaint 
the general public (for which the concerts of the Conservatoire 
were inaccessible) with the classic masters Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, and moderns like Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, 
Berlioz, as well as such younger musicians as Saint-Saéns, Bizet, 
Massenet, Lalo, who were but rarely represented in the theatres 
and not at all in concerts, Pasdeloup opened on Sunday, Oct. 2, 
1861. The price of the seats ran from 75 centimes up to 5 francs. 
His success was tremendous and immediate, from the outset 
proving this idea to have been a most happy one. Imitated in 
1872 by Edouard Colonne (first at the Odéon, later at the ThéAtre 
du Chatelet, where the concerts bearing his name are still given), 
and by Charles Lamoureux in 1884, Pasdeloup retired in 1884, 
vanquished by his young rivals. 

Older than any of these societies, however, is that of the Con- 
servatoire, founded in 1828, which has, so to speak, never quitted 
the venerable domicile where Habeneck revealed the symphonies 
of Beethoven to the Parisian amateurs and even to some others. 
Let us recall what Wagner said after hearing the Ninth Symphony 
at the Conservatoire in 1840: ‘“‘The scales fell from my eyes.” 
Although its decorative scheme has been modified by substituting, 
for the style of the First Empire, the ““Pompeian”’ fashion of the 
Second Empire, the arrangement of this hall has remained the 
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same that it was on the day of its inauguration by Minister Chap- 
tal (July 7, 1811). 

The Ecole royale de Musique, founded in 1785, was installed 
in the faubourg Poissonniére on the corner of the rue Bergére, 
alongside of the vast workshops and storehouses called “des Menus 
plaisirs du roi” (court entertainments of the king), manufacturing 
and storing everything appertaining to the civil and religious 
ceremonials, the spectacles, etc. (Similar utilities existed at Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau, Choisy, etc.) It was deemed expedient to 
adjoin to these workshops with their designers, painters, deco- 
rators, costumers, upholsterers, etc., a lyric and dramatic school. 
In 1795 the Conservatoire shared this site; but whereas the ancient 
“Menus plaisirs” (entitled ““Magasin des Fétes nationales” under 
the Revolution, and later ‘“‘“Garde-meuble de la couronne’’) evac- 
uated the premises in 1853 (the ‘‘Garde-meuble national” is at 
present on the quai d’Orsay), the Conservatoire alone occupied 
the site in the faubourg Poissonniére till 1911, when it was trans- 
ferred to the rue de Madrid. The concert-hall, however, still 
remains, with its air of a by-gone age and its more than century-old 
memories. 

This hall is, indeed, the only one in Paris besides the Odéon 
that sets before our eyes the aspect of an auditorium of the 
Napoleonic epoch. All the others in which public musical enter- 
tainments were given during that epoch have vanished without 
leaving a trace, or, like the Opéra-Comique after two conflagrations, 
have been reconstructed. 


DWELLINGS OF MUSICIANS 


I should like to finish this promenade through the musica! 
Paris of the past by pointing out to the curious certain “‘addresses” 
where they may still encounter, not memories alone, but sometimes 
the very house wherein some musician once dwelt. 

Of such dwellings the oldest and most memorable is doubtless, 
after the passage of two centuries, the “hotel” that Lully had built 
for himself on the “Butte des Moulins” at the intersection of the 
rue Sainte-Anne with the rue Neuve (“‘new” at that time!) des 
Petits-Champs. This mansion has recently been restored, and 
henceforward will be preserved from sacrilege, with the pure 
Louis XIV architectural style of its facades. Not far away, at No. 8 
rue Moliére, a mansion of approximately the same period sheltered 
the Mozarts in 1765 after their return from Holland. (It was 
formerly rue Traversiére, opposite the Clos Georgeot.) Hard by 
the neighboring Palais-Royal (to which, as the centre of Parisian 
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life until about 1830, one always must return), most artists took 
up lodgings because of the proximity of the Opéra. Sophie 
Arnould, for example, lived in the rue des Petits-Champs, likewise 
to the north of the Palais-Royal, the galleries of which were not yet 
constructed. In the rue des Bons-Enfants, Rameau lived and died; 
further south, in the rue Saint-Honoré, at the Hétel d’Aligre just 
opposite, were the publishers Imbault and Sieber. Gluck dwelt in 
the same neighborhood in the Hétel des Empereurs, which still 
stands in the rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau (formerly rue de Grenelle). 

In the rue de Richelieu, adjoining the Palais-Royal on the 
boulevard, a number of musicians and actors took up their quarters; 
at No. 14 Sacchini died on Oct. 6, 1786, at the hour when his 
(Edipe ad Colone, which had been cordially received by the court 
at Versailles, was to be produced at the Opéra, where its success 
was the greatest known to the early repertory (it attained 583 
performances from 1787 to 1844). At No. 30 rue de Richelieu 
dwelt, in the eighteenth century, Itier and Mollier, celebrated in 
the time of Louis XIV; Grétry lived at No. 52 before removing to 
10 boulevard des Italiens, the great building next to the Opéra- 
Comique. He preferred, however, to live in the country, at Mont- 
morency, where he ended his days in the old Hermitage of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, another musician kept in mind by the street 
bearing his name; he lived in a house situated on the corner of the 
rue Coquilliére, near the Hétel des Postes. In 1779 the youthful 
Méhul paid a visit to Gluck at the Hétel de Valois (now No. 69 
rue de Richelieu). 

Berlioz, in 1830, occupied an apartment at No. 96 rue de 
Richelieu in a small, low house on the corner of the rue Saint-Marc, 
still preserved as it then was. Opposite, at No. 89, Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia was born in 1821. Other artists lived, like the 
Garcias, in this street, which was for a long time the finest in 
Paris, and peculiarly convenient because of its nearness to the 
theatres. Among these were Mme. Mainville-Fodor at No. 96; the 
great lyric singer Mme. Branchu at No. 65; the danseuse Bigottini 
at No. 67; on the corner of the rue de Louvois the oboist Vogt, 
in the house that bears as an emblem “Le Triomphe de Trajan,” a 
souvenir of the opera by Persuis and Lesueur, played in 1807. 
(A cut in the Musical Quarterly for Oct., 1921, accompanying my - 
article on ““Napoleon, Music and Musicians,’’ shows, on the right, 
this house, which still stands.) A little further on No. 77 (now 
obliterated by the rue du 4-Septembre) was the home of Paér; and 
Meyerbeer, who never had a settled residence in Paris, often 
stayed at the Hétel des Princes, near the passage of that name. 
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In the faubourg Poissonniére the Conservatoire naturally 
attracted to its vicinity musicians, dealers in music, and makers of 
instruments; some of this last group still remain there; others have 
followed the institute towards the rue de Madrid. Cherubini, its 
director, dwelt in the faubourg at No. 19. On the boulevard 
Poissonniére, No. 21, may still be seen the house where Chopin 
lived after his arrival in Paris (1833). Quite near, in the boulevard 
Montmartre, above the present Passage Jouffroy, dwelt both 
Boieldieu and Rossini at the epoch of Guillaume Tell (1829). 
Thirty years later Rossini settled at the corner of the Chaussée 
d’Antin No. 2, on the very spot where the Gardes francaises held 
their parades before the Revolution. Opposite, in the Place du 
Vaudeville, stood the Hétel de Luxembourg, where Grimm and 
Mme. d’Epinay entertained Mozart in 1778. In the Chaussée 
d’Antin, too, Paganini lent his name to a Casino, which was trans- 
formed into offices before the rue Meyerbeer was cut through the 
site. In like manner the boulevard Haussmann has swept away 
the house in the rue du Helder, No. 25, where Wagner dwelt in 
1840, as well as the passage from the Opéra connecting the theatre 
with the rue Lepeletier. 

Auber, who was more fashionable, and whom the “‘Biblio- 
graphie musicale” in 1822 styled a “‘musicien-amateur,”’ resided 
at 42 rue Saint-Lazare, as did his friend Baron de Trémont, a great 
amateur but no composer, who during more than a half-century 
presided over one of the few Parisian salons where chamber-music 
was played exclusively. Auber died in the rue Saint-Georges of the 
same quarter—where Adolphe Sax manufactured the instruments 
that are to-day so popular, yet did not enrich himself—when the 
Commune swept Paris (May 1871), and his body lay for several 
weeks in the vaults of the nearby Trinity church. A step from the 
corner of the rue Saint-Georges, at 3 rue d’Aumale, Wagner had 
his abode while the representations of Tannhduser were going on 
(1861); the house still remains. In the same region, at 80 rue 
Taitbout, an immense structure that bears the name of Square 
d’Orléans, Chopin was one of the numerous indwellers;' another 
was the critic d’Ortigue, the friend of Berlioz; and Berlioz himself 
lived over twenty-five years in this neighborhood—in the rue de 
Londres, rue de La Rochefoucauld, rue Blanche, rue La Bruyére, 
rue de Calais 4, where he died. Gounod was also a citizen of this 
quarter, familiarly called “la Nouvelle-Athénes”; when Faust 
appeared (1859) he was living at 17 rue de La Rochefoucauld. This 
“New Athens,” which extended from the rue Saint-Lazare to 
1Chopin died at 16 Place Vendéme. 
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Montmartre, from la Trinité to Notre-Dame de Lorette, was 
(around 1900) a favorite habitat for artists, literary folk, and 
journalists; its proximity to the boulevards, theatres and editorial 
rooms of the newspapers, its free spaces and comparative quiet, 
made this quarter an agreeable and convenient place of residence, 
and every street, almost every house now invaded by offices and 
commerce, brings to mind some name that had its hour of celebrity. 
In the rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, not far distant, Reyer dwelt up 
six flights in rooms the reverse of luxurious, out of which he never 
wished to move; to be sure, he passed half his life in Algiers, or 
the South of France. 

If we return, at a leap, to the left bank, we again meet with 
Wagner, at the Hétel du quai Voltaire, finishing his book of Die 
Meistersinger at the close of 1861. Saint-Saéns, born in the little 
rue du Jardinet near the present rue Danton, dwelt for a long time 
in the rue Monsieur-le-Prince; and this same rue Danton engulfed 
the house where Gounod was born, Place Saint-André-des-Arts. 
Massenet passed the last years of his life in the rue de Vaugirard, 
not far from rue Servandosi where Gluck’s interpreter Rosalie 
Levasseur had had her abode. The environs of the Odéon, when it 
was the Théatre de I’Impératrice, attracted several Italian artists. 
In the rue Saint-Guillaume, faubourg Saint-Germain, in the home 
of her son-in-law Emile Ollivier, died the mother of Liszt, who had 
never left Paris since she came there in 1823 with her husband and 
her young son. Liszt—“‘‘le petit Litz,”’ as he was then called—was 
at that time taken by his parents to a hotel garni in the rue du 
Mail, opposite the Maison Erard still to be seen on its old site. 
After his father’s death he moved with his mother to the rue de 
Montholon, very near the faubourg Poissonniére and fronting 
the little church (now no more) of Saint-Vincent de Paul, of 
which his friend Urban was the organist. Later he lived at No. 19 
rue Pigalle, where Chopin also dwelt. As a travelling artist Liszt 
stayed only transiently in Paris. In June, 1878, Mme. Erard 
again entertained him with “royal hospitality” in the old mansion 
on the corner of the rue du Mail; in May, 1886, she wished to re- 
peat it, when Liszt arrived to conduct his Messe de Gran at 
Saint-Eustache; but his appartments were not free, and she there- 
fore engaged rooms for him in the Hotel de Calais, rue des Capucins, 
placing her carriage at the master’s disposal. ; 


IN THE CEMETERIES 


We have now reached the confines of Paris; it is time to arrest 
our musical promenade, which in any event cannot be prolonged 
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indefinitely. It would, however, fall short of its end were it to 
avoid those less pleasurable precincts, the cemeteries, where 
musicians, like other mortals, find their last abode. The celebrated 
necropolis of Pére Lachaise, or Cimetiére de |’Est, enshrines the 
remains of a multitude of composers, singers, etc., who for the most 
part are assembled in a region apart, near other artists and men 
of letters. Among them is Chopin, of all the most sought out to- 
day, yet not even mentioned in a “‘Guide”’ for 1867! A curious fact, 
and one singularly illustrative of the evolution in musical taste. 
Not far from him repose Cherubini, Auber, Bellini, Boieldieu, 
Grétry, Bizet, Wilhem (recte Bocquillon, founder of the Orphéon, 
on the pinnacle of fame at a period when Chopin was forgotten); 
Bazin, member of the Académie des Beaux-arts; the singer 
Tamberlik; Monpou, who had his hour of celebrity about 1830; 
Habeneck, the orchestral conductor who introduced Beethoven to 
the Parisians; and Planquette, composer of operettas. Bellini, 
whom thousands of persons conducted to Pére Lachaise in 1868, 
was exhumed forty years later, despite his wish to be buried in 
Paris, and transported to Florence. 

At Montmartre, or the Cimetiére du Nord, are to be found 
Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Victor Massé, Clapisson (founder of the 
museum for instruments, annexed to the Conservatoire), Offenbach, 
Léo Delibes, and others less remembered. In the Cimetiére du 
Sud, César Franck alone attracts attention. 


MONUMENTS AND STATUES 


To close on a less sombre chord, let us pass in review the monu- 
ments dedicated to musicians. They are not numerous; indeed, 
diligent research will not disclose more than a dozen in all Paris. 
Chopin has been especially favored with two monuments, one in 
the Luxembourg, the other in the Parc Monceau, where one may 
also do homage in passing to Gounod and Ambroise Thomas, 
marble shapes in very mediocre taste. The Berlioz, by the sculptor 
Alexandre Lenoir, leaning against his conductor’s desk, stands in 
the middle of the square that bears his name, near the house in 
the rue de Calais where he died. At Passy, avenue Victor Hugo, 
nothing remains to remind us of Benjamin Godard except the 
monument dedicated to him in the Square Lamartine. Before the 
church of Sainte-Clotilde, in the square of like name, César Franck 
has his monument. A memorial to Debussy was recently un- 
veiled in the avenue Lannes. Finally, beneath the trees of the 
Bois de Vincennes sleeps the Beethoven of José de Charmy upon a 
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monumental pedestal whose four corners are ornamented with 
winged figures symbolical of his most representative masterworks. 

In the public pantheon, embodied in its squares and avenues, 
Paris has not shown herself prodigal toward musicians. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 








MINNIE van BEETHOVEN 
By MARIA KOMORN 


whose teachings make a profound impression that lasts 

through life. Theirs are personalities with a felicitous gift 
for imparting knowledge, endowed with a power of suggestion, 
with compelling kindliness and authority. Then there are teachers 
who, throughout a hard life of devotion to duty, give the best that 
is in them, in whose hands one is safe enough, yet without enrich- 
ment of the innermost nature. These are individuals born, as it 
were, with an irresistible urge to teach, whose most useful talents 
would run to waste were they not permitted to teach. But the 
subject of my short sketch belonged to neither of these categories. 
She did not teach because genius predestined her to be a teacher, 
or because of personal inclination for teaching, but, like hundreds 
of others at the time, because she was driven to it by dire necessity. 
Nevertheless, she deserves our attention on account of the name 
she bore—one that even in its remotest association awakens a 
keener attention and warmer interest—the name of Beethoven. 

It was in 1872 that the owners of an estate lying between 
Matzen and Giinserndorf, in the Lower Austrian Marchfeld, 
advertised for a governess whose chief duty it should be to superin- 
tend the piano-instruction of the daughters of the house. There 
being among the replies to the advertisement a letter signed with 
the name “Beethoven”, the writer of it, a young lady living in 
Vienna, was naturally the first to be invited to an interview. Her 
arrival was awaited with no little curiosity. She appeared: a 
very sympathetic young girl of some twenty summers, of vivacious 
and sensitive temperament and altogether winning manner. On 
laying aside her hat an incredible mass of hair was exposed to 
view, confined in an artistic structure of braids, curls, clasps, and 
combs; the young ladies of the family stood speechless before this 
somewhat comical masterpiece of Viennese fashion. Indeed, 
Friulein Minnie van Beethoven had a lifelong fondness for wearing 
theatrical head-dresses, and in the possession of my mother (she 
was at that time one of the youthful pupils) are still to be found 
pictures showing her with abundant tresses half loosed and thick 
braids falling over her bare shoulders, a high-draped mantilla, 
and a rose over one ear (see the accompanying photograph). 
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Hermine (Minnie) van Beethoven was no other than a grand- 
niece of the master, the daughter of his notorious but solicitously 
loved nephew Karl (1806-1858) and Caroline Naske, of Iglau, 
whom he married in 1832. Of course Minnie was first of all 
scrutinized by the inquisitive damsels to discover a possible 
resemblance to the great composer; and such a family likeness was 
actually discoverable, more especially by comparision with the 
second portrait of Beethoven by Mihler. The broad cheek-bones, 
the deep cleft in the strong, square chin, the dark eyes, rather 
piercing though lacking intenser vitality—all these indeed reminded 
one of the master’s features. Minnie pleased; she was engaged and 
remained a year on the estate. The girls pursued their piano- 
study with much more zeal than before, because of their reverence 
for their teacher’s great name. Minnie is said to have played 
admirably, and often without notes, for she had an excellent 
memory. She also made numerous attempts at composition, and 
some of these had quite a happy result. But her pedagogical 
talent was not remarkable. Her method of instruction consisted 
chiefly in playing a great deal to the children. Of Beethoven’s 
sonatas she could hardly play any but the earlier ones (Op. 2—7). 
She herself declared her favorite piece, to whose performance she 
gave herself heart and soul, to be the “Trauermarsch” in B-flat 
minor for pianoforte, apparently first published about 1830, by 
Kaiser in Graz, as a composition by Beethoven, later (after 1844) 
by Aibl in Munich, and in 1846 by Tobias Haslinger in Vienna as a 
posthumous work by Beethoven; in this last edition it still exists. 
Beethoven’s authorship was long since called in question; and 
Nottebohm’s Thematic Catalogue, which lists the piece as in F 
minor, names as its composer J. H. Walch, who died at Gotha 
in 1855. In a copy made between 1820 and *40, Nottebohm goes 
on to remark, the piece is given in C minor, and designated as 
“Trauermarsch des Fiirsten Karl von Schwarzenberg” (died at 
Leipzig in 1820). In Thayer’s Chronological Catalogue of Beet- 
hoven’s works the March is not mentioned among the posthumous 
works. As the Code Napoléon has it: La recherche de la paternité 
est interdite! It would almost seem best not to inquire too closely 
concerning the paternity of this piece, for it has noble traits, 
has won great popularity in the course of years, and might well . 
claim Beethoven as its parent, at least in its original form, which 
now is impossible of restoration. The master’s grandniece, at all 
events, cherished a profound conviction of Beethoven’s author- 
ship, and never wearied of playing the piece. Whether she felt 
a deeper intimacy with Beethoven’s masterworks as a whole, is 
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not known. Strangely enough, she was unable to relate anything 
whatever of vital interest concerning Beethoven’s private life; 
to be sure, she had not known him personally, but it might be 
supposed that she would have heard about him from her mother, 
the wife of nephew Karl. She could only give some information 
about her brother, who emigrated with his wife and a very young 
child to America, where all trace of them was lost. She was fond 
of showing pictures of this brother’s family; she thought the little 
boy might be the last to bear the name of Beethoven. Whether he 
is identical with the so-called Karl Julius Maria van Beethoven, 
concerning whose service in the Austrian army we were told in a 
Vienna daily newspaper of June 19, 1917, I am unable to determine. 
Generally speaking, it is just as well to view the identity of such 
late descendants with a certain skepticism; the more so, in this 
case, as personal reminiscences of Beethoven’s entourage faded 
into oblivion with comparative swiftness. 

The year of Minnie’s sojourn on the estate passed most 
agreeably and merrily, not only for herself but also for her pupils 
and the entire family, for she was the exhilarating element in the 
house. Perhaps she unconsciously consumed her life-forces more 
strenuously than others, from some instinctive feeling that her 
course would come to an early close. When the year was ended she 
went back to her straitened circumstances in Vienna, brightened 
by an occasional gleam of pleasure: the Vienna Court Opera 
placed a box at the disposal of Minnie’s mother at every perform- 
ance of Fidelio, and such evenings were a season of devotion for 
the Beethoven family. 

Minnie married a Herr Axmann in Vienna, soon went into a 
decline, and died at the age of 35 on March 17, 1887. Down to 
1884, as I infer from various letters, she kept up a correspondence 
with the family of her erstwhile pupils. And although she may not 
be abidingly remembered either by works or deeds, or by her 
uneventful life and her individuality, she is so by her name. 


* * 


* 


As Beethoven was never married and left no known progeny, 
it may at least be of general interest to learn something about 
Minnie’s brothers and sisters, so far as my personal recollection 
serves. Minnie herself died childless, but her sister Caroline, 
who married Herr Weidinger, a bank-official in Vienna, and died 
there at an advanced age in 1919, had two sons who were on terms 
of friendship with my parents. To this I owe my acquaintance 
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with the last scions of the Beethoven family. It was several years 
before the war that I, athirst for discovery and full of youthful 
sentimentality, begged permission of one of Frau Weidinger’s 
sons, who happened to be in our home on a visit, to call on his 
aged mother, who in her maiden years had borne the name of 
Beethoven and was now the sole remaining person with a rightful 
claim to that distinction. Herr Weidinger was quite taken aback 
by my singular request and evidently at a loss to reply, as he prob- 
ably had very seldom been asked to do this particular favor. 
Later the reason for his hesitation was made clear. At any rate, 
my visit was announced to the aged Frau Weidinger, née van Beet- 
hoven. She lived in middle-class indigence, and kept house to- 
gether with her son’s family. 

One can hardly be blamed if, in expectation of meeting a late- 
surviving member of the Beethoven family still bearing that re- 
vered name and in youthful eagerness, one leaves all sense of reality 
behind and hopes to find something that will at least approach the 
creation of one’s fancy. This, naturally, was my own state of 
mind, though I was well aware that such belated kindred of an 
illustrious genius, for so long a time absorbed by the mediocrity of 
everyday concerns, should not instinctively be meted with the 
measure applied to her great kinsman. 

Now, this plain, little old matron who rose to greet me did not 
in any way meet even my most moderate expectations; chiefly by 
reason of her strange impassivity with regard to all the memories 
she should have been in duty bound to keep alive; because of her lack 
of living interest in the name she bore and, indeed, in everything 
having any connection with music, and because of a certain bour- 
gevis hebetude. In all these respects she differed strikingly from 
her sister Minnie, of whose great vivacity, intelligence, and musical 
aptitudes I have spoken, though of course my knowledge was 
derived in her case only from direct tradition. Frau Weidinger- 
Beethoven, however, was visibly ill at ease in the presence of a 
visitor who came to question her about memorable family affairs 
and seemed to expect something of her. She had not even the 
most trifling reminiscence to offer; she did not possess even the 
most trivial souvenir of the old days—no family picture, no early 
edition, let alone anything else. Childish, as old people are apt to 
be, she spoke now and then in the course of our conversation of 
“Uncle Beethéven”, wrongly accenting the name on the penulti- 
mate syllable (after the fashion of many Viennese), and remarking 
that her mother (the wife of nephew Karl) used to scold the chil- 
dren when they objected to practising on the piano, and enjoined 
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them with the comical threat, “If your Uncle Beethéven knew it!” 
This was practically all I could extract from the old lady with my 
best conversational wiles. The family resemblance so obvious 
in her sister’s case was almost entirely wanting in hers; only the 
square chin with its deep cleft reminded one remotely of the master’s 
cast of countenance. She was well over eighty years old when she 
died in Vienna on August 30, 1919. 

The third of the Beethoven sisters, daughters of nephew 
Karl, who was later Frau Gabriele Heimler and dwelt in Vienna, 
died many years ago, leaving a son who is still the faithful guardian 
of many a valuable family souvenir. 


* * 
* 


Yet another personal recollection dates from the time when 
the house where Beethoven died was about to be torn down. This 
old building in the Schwarzspanierstrasse, Vienna, consisting of a 
vast structural complex with numerous courtyards, still maintained 
its original shape at the beginning of the twentieth century, and we 
Viennese were proud of these hoary old walls, that had belonged at 
an earlier time to the Spanish Benedictine monks and the seminary 
of the Holy Cross, and still harbored a hallowed shrine: the rooms, 
structurally quite unchanged, where an immortal spirit had dwelt 
and had passed into eternity. But in the year of grace 1903 a 
thoughtless administration took it into its head to tear down the 
building and erect on the site modern apartment houses. To this 
no objection could have been raised, had the city government 
been possessed of sufficient reverence to leave Beethoven’s last 
dwelling undisturbed within the new construction, and thus to 
preserve for mankind one of its most precious shrines. Far more 
difficult problems in building have been solved, and this act of 
thoughtfulness might assuredly have been carried out without too 
much trouble. Unhappily, it was not done, and one day I, as a 
very young girl, entered the house, that was already bared of its 
tenants and on the eve of demolition. From the dark entrance- 
hall a broad, much-worn stairway led upwards. No one was to 
be seen, nor was a sound to be heard. A great many low doors 
opened into the corridor, and it was not easy to find the right one. 
Finally I happened on a scrub-woman, and asked her to show 
me Beethoven’s last dwelling. She accompanied me up a second 
flight, and we went in. Several bare, dingy, neglected rooms, that 
in their tenantless state made a doubly cheerless impression, had 
from all appearances been by no means carefully kept by their 
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latest occupants. The infinite melancholy that pervaded this 
empty abode where, less than eighty years before, one of the 
master-minds of all times had lived, defies expression. A matter 
for surprise was the comparatively large number of rooms at the 
disposal of a solitary individual. In the present shortage of living- 
apartments a large family, or two small ones, would certainly find 
room in such a spacious suite. But at that happier period a lack 
of housing facilities was unknown. While I passed through these 
empty rooms, lost in reflection, my guide, whose presence I had 
quite forgotten, suddenly remarked, “here is where he died.” 
Could it really be true that this house, containing the room wherein 
I was now standing, the death-chamber of Beethoven, would 
within a few weeks be vanished forever, and that no one troubled 
about it? I could not understand it. After a while I again found 
myself on the stairway and trod the battered steps on whose 
rail the hand of Beethoven had so often rested, my mind heavy 
with thought. Some weeks later the house crumbled to dust, after 
appropriate burial services in the form of numerous photographs and 
articles; Beethoven’s last abode was no more. That admirable 
institution, the Public Monuments Department, was then not in 
existence: its purpose as now constituted is to preserve from 
destruction, through the intervention of the State, all valuable 
structural or cultural monuments and places of historical interest. 
Under its protection Beethoven’s last dwelling place would, in all 
human probability, have been saved. However, a glance at the 
several houses in and near Vienna in which Beethoven once lived, 
and which are still preserved inviolate—such as the charming 
little suburban home in Heiligenstadt, nestling amid its gardens, 
the house on the Mélkerbastei, and others—may partially mitigate 
our regret. Wherever we walk in Vienna, we are literally following 
in Beethoven’s footsteps; for the ever-restless one, who sought 
a new habitation every few weeks, so to speak, lived in so many 
different places that there are few streets within the limits of Old 
Vienna in which he did not dwell for at least a short time. Indeed, 
no other city in the world is thus pervaded by Beethoven’s presence. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 








MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EAST-EUROPEAN JEWISH FOLK-SONG 


By A. Z. IDELSOHN 


HE Jewish folk-song of East Europe is the creation of the 

Jewish masses living in the Slavic countries, especially in 

Poland, Ukrainia, Lithuania, and Southern Russia, as well 
as those in Hungary and Roumania. Its creation covers the period 
from the end of the 16th century to the present time. Though the 
Jews who settled in these lands came mostly from the German 
countries, very few German musical elements can be traced in the 
folk-tunes, while in the Synagogue song of these same people 
many German elements have been retained.! The Jews in Ger- 
many during the period running parallel to these generations of 
song creation cultivated a folk-song based on German folk-tunes,” 
but these tunes did not penetrate into the body of East-European 
Jewish song. In the Slavic countries, the Jew instinctively swung 
toward his neighbor’s oriental folk-music, so much more closely 
akin to his own song. Prior to the recent interest in collecting and 
printing this body of song, but few tunes had been preserved in 
written form. These, dating from the end of the 18th century,’ 
indicate, through melodic line and structure, that the Jewish 
folk-tune has retained the same character from that date to the 
present. 

TONALITY 


By analysis of their chief characteristics we seek to determine 
those features that mark and distinguish Jewish folk-songs. Our 
entering wedge is a careful and detailed consideration of tonality. 
Only by the classification of every tune according to its scale, and 
to its peculiarities within the scale, can we trace the elements 
that build the individuality of this folk-music. 

Eight general divisions determine the scale or scales of the 
tunes that fall within each group. The general divisions break 
into subdivisions, determined by the predominance of certain 
notes in the given songs. By surveying this array of classified 

‘See the author’s Thesaurus, etc., Vol. VII, Introduction. 

*See the author's Jewish Music, etc., Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1929, Chap. 18. 

’Thesaurus, Vol. X, Nos. 244-250. 
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tunes, we discover the preferred and predominating tonality of 
Jewish folk-song. The groups are as follows:* 

A. Tunes based upon Biblical and prayer modes, and Syna- 
gogal melodies. (In this group are about 40 tunes.) 

B. Tunes in minor with a minor seventh. (In this group are 
over 300 tunes.) 

C. Melodies in minor with the major seventh, or with major 
and minor sevenths alternating. (In this group are almost 300 
tunes.) 

D. Tunes in minor, concluding with a minor second to the 
tonic.® 

E. Tunes in minor, with the sixth sometimes major and some- 
times minor. In the tunes of this group the major sixth occurs as 
leading note to the minor seventh. The characteristic melodic 
curve is: 








F. Tunes based upon the scale of the Ahava Rabba mode. 
%1%% 1% 1~+1 
3-45-47. 
1%% 1 
Below the tonic, this modification of the scale (1I—8—-7—-8—1) is 
very frequent in the Ahava Rabba mode and tunes. The scale is 
of Tataric-Altaic origin. It is not to be found in the Slavic folk- 
song.’ (In this group are about 200 tunes.) 
G. Tunes based upon the Ukrainian “‘Dorian”’ scale, i. e., the 
1%1% % 1 % 
Dorian Scale with the fourth augmented: d—e—f—g#—a—b—e. 
This scale has only seven tones (heptachord).* There are, all in all, 
about 25 tunes in this group. In some of them the sixth is minor. 





In Arabic this scale is called, “‘Hidjaz’’:® 1 


‘There are over a thousand tunes in my possession which I have incorporated 
into Vols. IX and X of the Thesaurus. 


‘Edgar Istel, in Toe Musica, QuaRTERLY, Vol. XV, p. 399, claims that it is char- 
acteristic in the Russian folk-song that “for the downward step to the tonic a half-step is 
substituted for the whole-step,’’ thus representing the Phrygian minor of the church 
modes. But, to my knowledge, this step occurs very seldom in the Russian folk-song 
Neither does it occur in the Polish nor in the Ukrainian song. But perhaps Istel mistook 
the third Gregorian mode, frequent in Russian folk-song, for minor. 


See Jewish Music, etc., pp. 26, 30, 32, 88-91; Thesaurus, Vol. IV, pp. 99-101. 
7See P. Kolessa, Melodies of Ukrainian Folk-Songs, 11, Lemberg, 1913, p. XXIX. 
*Kolessa, op. cit., I, p. LX XV. 
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The augmented fourth has the character of a leading-note to the 
fifth. Thus the scale receives two tonics, the first and the fifth.® 
Though these tunes are based upon the Ukrainian scale, they are 
nonetheless distinguished from the Ukrainian songs in their 
melodic line. The melodic line in the latter is designated by 
Ukrainian musicologists as a falling one, while the Jewish tunes 
have a rising tendency. 

Compared with the large number of tunes in minor, this group 
of tunes in Ukrainian-Dorian occupies but a negligible part in the 
Jewish folk-song. 

H. Tunes in major. These have three divisions: the first, 
which concludes on the tonic without changing the scale; the 
second, which concludes on the fifth, a peculiarity to be found in 
the Russian folk-song; and the third, in which the tune vacillates 
between minor and major. 

In the Jewish folk-song, about twelve per cent. of the tunes 
are in major, while about eighty-eight per cent. have the minor 
scale or at least minor character. This fact determines the Semitic- 
Oriental character of the East-European folk-song of the Jews, 
for Semitic folk-song is mainly in minor; whereas in the Slavic 
folk-song, major and minor elements are about equal. In Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s collection of 100 genuine Russian folk-songs, 41 are in 
minor, 52 in major, and 7 in the third church mode which, too, 
has the major character. In another collection, however, that by 
Bernard, 61 numbers are in major and 109 in minor. In the col- 
lection by Edlitschka, 33 are in major and 77 in minor. Thus, in 
these collections, the minor elements exceed the major. In the 
painstaking work by Philaret Kolessa, out of 312 rhythmical 
tunes, 158 are in major and 154 in minor. In the collection of 
Latvian folk-songs published by I. Wihtol, about forty per cent. 
are in minor and sixty per cent. in major. In like manner does 
major exceed minor in the Czecho-Slovakian folk-song;’® while 
of the 135 Arabic tunes, given in my Thesaurus (Vol. IV, Chap. 
IV), 86 have minor and 49 major characteristics. The same 
predominance of minor is found in the Greek" and in the old Spanish 
folk-song which was much influenced by the Arabic.” This 
relation of minor and major changes entirely as soon as we turn 
to the German folk-song. In the collection of German popular 


*Kolessa, op. cit., p. LXXVI. 
10Cf, Thesaurus, Vol. IV, p. 118. 
11Zoc. cit. 

2OQp. cit., Chap. 5. 
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songs of the 18th and 19th centuries, published by F. Boehme, out 
of 780 tunes, only 27 are in minor, all the rest being in major. 

In the face of these facts, we are prompted to accept the 
opinion that the preference of scale is a racial peculiarity rather 
than the result of social conditions. The conception of major as 
expressing joy and minor as expressing sadness, is apparently an 
interpretation invented by the German nations. The Semitic, 
Latin and Slavic nations do not share it. That is why we find 
so many joyous tunes, dances, and humorous songs in minor 
among the folk-songs of these nations. 


Tue Me topic LINE 


A melody is composed of a succession of motives, derived and 
developed from one or two basic motives. In the creation of these 
primordial motives, and in the way they are developed, the folk- 
song expresses its originality, its own melodic line. All beginnings 
of folk-songs are motives, or short tone-figures. They are sung at 
first in endless repetition. Gradually, and in keeping with the 
spiritual advance of the people, they are varied, their rhythms and 
measurements imitated on other tones. Later a few of the pri- 
mordial motives are utilized together and developed in imitational 
sequences to a complete phrase, thus giving utterance to a more 
developed emotion, or to a melody. The intellectual development 
of the people causes the development of the melodic line. When 
mere repetition or imitation of the primordial motives no longer 
satisfies, the logical derivations and the culminating points are 
created. 

Jewish folk-song, as we know it, has quite evidently passed its 
first stage of development, for we find in it no tune with but one 
motive repeated endlessly. On the other hand, the tunes of the 
Negro tribes in South Africa consist of a constantly repeated 
motive accompanied by a multitude of percussive instruments 
making a deafening noise. A few of these tunes are the “Call to 
the Soldiers,” with three bars: 
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and the “‘Water Song,” with only two bars: 
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I have listened to these songs for hours. The three tunes printed 
here I wrote down as I heard them rendered in the gold mine, 
“City Deep,” in Johannesburg, South Africa. The natives were 
from the Portuguese colony in South-East Africa. The singers and 
instruments continue one and the same motive until either the 
chief singer calls a halt or the “musicians” are exhausted. There are 
no variants noticeable in the motives sung.” 

In the Slavic song, also, numerous examples of this type of 
monotonous tune are known. In No. 25 of the Rimsky-Korsakov 
collection, the single motive is repeated eight times without 
change. In No. 57, the motive repeats as long as the text lasts. 
In No. 90, the motive and its variant occur aliernately: 








The same monotony we find in the measured Ukrainian,‘ 
Czecho-Slovakian,® Yugoslavic,® and Roumanian”™ tunes. 

In order to understand the structure of the Jewish melodic 
line, let us first recall the resting points of the melodies. In minor 
tunes with minor or major seventh, the melodic line rests, 1) on 
the lower minor or major second, i. e., the minor or major seventh; 
2) on the upper second; 3) on the upper third, the parallel 
major; 4) on the fourth, on which the old Synagogue modes and 
melodies rest; 5) on the fifth; 6) on the tonic (often the main 
resting point). As is obvious from my collection of folk-songs, 
there are tunes which have but one of these resting points; some 
melodies, on the other hand, have several of those mentioned. 
The tunes in the Ahava Rabba mode rest 1) on the upper major 
third; 2) on the fourth; and 3) on the lower second as a prep- 
aration for the conclusion. The major tunes have the same 
resting points as the European tunes in major. 

The striking impression of harmonic influence that these tunes make is explained 
in Grove’s Dictionary, 1925, Vol. III, p. 108. 

MP. Kolessa, Ukrainian Songs, Lemberg, 1910-16. 

“Jan Malat, Cesky Narodni Poklad, Prague, 1885-95. 

%F, Kuhac, Chansons Nationales des Slaves du Sud, Agram, 1879 


VB. Barték, Volksmusik des Rumdunen, etc., Munich, 1928. 
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Secondly, let us analyze the musical elements of the melodies, 
the motives to be found alike in Jewish folk-song and Synagogal 
modes. Not all of these motives are exclusively Jewish. Many of 
them are found in Arabic, Spanish, and Slavic folk-tunes. The 
distinction between these types of folk-song, lies not in the posses- 
sion of certain motives—which in most cases are the common 
property of two or more peoples—but in the fact that while each 
motive may have more than one home, no two people utilize the 
same complete body of motives. Further, in each folk-song 
certain motives are predominant, and this predominance stamps 
the motive as typical of the given song. The main difference, 
however, lies in the way the motives are used, how they are fused 
together, their succession and development, or the structure of the 
tune. 

Consider, for example, the genuine Russian Volga song, the 
motives of which are to be found as well in the Jewish tunes. Only 
by the fusion of the motives, are the spirit of Russian song and 
its original melodic line manifested. This song could never be 
absorbed by the Jewish folk-song. On the other hand, the Syna- 
gogal elegy, “Eli Tziyon” (Ill. No. 1) the tune of which was 
originally adopted from the outside,'® because it more nearly 
approximated the Jewish melodic line, lent itself to those changes 
which gained its incorporation into Jewish song. 























Ill. No. 1 


A Jewish melodic curve (measures a and b) was evolved, 
and the song can now, by its motives and composition, be regarded 
as Jewish. It remains an open question whether the origin of 
this tune was Slavic or Spanish. Its melodie line is frequently 
found in both Spanish”’ and Slavic” folk-song; and was even adopted 
by the German Catholic song.”!,** The Jewish version has a more 


See Thesaurus, Vol. VII, No. 225. 

"See Thesaurus, Vol. IV, p. 27, No. 44. 

*Zoc. cit., Jewish Music, p. 173. 

21W. Baumker, Vol. I, p. 496; Erk and Boehme, No. 102 G. 


22]t seems that the German version was taken over from the Spanish. 
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effective rhythm, more concise than the Spanish and German, and 
more dignified than the Czecho-Slovakian. 

Similarly do we find the tune “Nad Tatru” (Ill. No. 2) 
adopted from the Yugoslavic folk-song. Its motives are found 
among the Jewish motives as well. 


















































Ill. No. 2 


Comparing the original form of the tune with the Jewish, we 
see that the latter was Judaized by the shifting of the resting 
point to the fourth, and by the insertion of a motive (marked c 
in the musical illustration) which is a typically Jewish turn. 


Sones or ForeIGN ORIGIN 


Alongside of original Jewish tunes—tunes Jewish in structure 
and development, and true to the Jewish melodic line—we find 
melodies borrowed from the Ukrainian and Polish, and some 
adopted more recently from the Great-Russian folk-song. Some 
tunes are of Roumanian origin; others travelled from the Yugo- 
slavic countries to the Jewish settlements in the Ukraine, Poland, 
and South Russian districts. Borrowed melodies seldom grow into 
a foreign folk-song in their original form. In the mouths of their 
new singers they gradually approximate some characteristics of 
the prevailing song. The borrowed melodies in Jewish song are 
only iU rare cases retained without change. As a rule they are re- 
modelled in rhythm and form. Often their tonal elements are 
recast by omission or addition of motives (some of which are 
distinctively Jewish), by development of the figures to larger 
periods, and by the evolution of a Jewish melodic line. 

Illustration No. 2 was taken from the Slovakian national 
anthem, “Nad Tatru” (“Over Tatra”). Out of bars 1 and 2 


%See Botsford Collection of Folk-Songs, G. Schirmer (Inc.), New York, 
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in the anthem, four were constructed in the Jewish version, and 
out of 3 and 4 in the original, bars 5 to 8 were built in the new song, 
changing the resting point from the upper third to the fourth—the 
typical resting point in Jewish folk- and Synagogue song. The last 
three bars were reconstructed into four bars. Only bar 5 has been 
retained in bar 9; whereas bars 10 to 12 are typical Jewish motives. 
Thus the tune received a Jewish melodic line by development to 
12 bars, i. e., 14 periods—the last half being repeated by the intro- 
duction of a Jewish resting point and by the insertion of two 
motives. Finally the song took on new color through the change of 
measure from € to 3/4; and through its new rhythm the melody 
attained softness and an emotional touch. 






























































Ill. No. 3 


Illustration No. 3 is adopted and reconstructed from a 
Ukrainian tune.** The same tune, more elaborate, is found in a 
Roumanian folk-song (Ill. No. 4).” 














*4Kolessa, op. cit., III, No. 70. 
*Botsford Collection. 
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This seems to be the source from which the Jewish version is 
derived. The motive in bars 10 to 13 and 17 to 19 is obviously a 
Jewish insertion, substituted for the repetition of the first bars as 
in the Roumanian version. 

In my Thesaurus (Vol. IV, p. 116)” a comparative table of 
melodies is given to illustrate the existence of similar melodic lines 
to the Zionist hymn, “Hatikvah,” in the Gaelit, Spanish and Slavic 
folk-song as well as in the Portuguese Synagogue song. 


Roumanian 
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Ill. No. 5 


Illustration No. 5 shows similar melodies from the Roumanian”’ 
and Armenian” folk-song. A kindred melodic line is to be found in 
the Ukrainian variant.” The Armenian text resembles the Hebrew 


See also Jewish Music, etc., p. 222-5. 
37 Botsford Collection. 

38 Botsford Collection. 

2*Kolessa, op. cit., III, No. 168. 
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in contents. None of the tunes, however, has the middle part, 
bars 5 and 6 of the Hatikvah tune. 






































Illustration No. 6 is a song which became popular with the 
“chalutzim” (pioneers) in Palestine in the last twelve to fifteen 
years. The tune is by A. Gretchaninof, op. 1, No. 4, published in 
1912. The Hebrew text has been translated from the Russian. 
The original measure is 2/4+7/4 throughout. Of the first two bars, 
four were reconstructed. The third bar, originally in 7/4, was 
cast into five 2/4 bars, prolonging the note A 1/8 to 3/8, twice, and 
the note E 1/8 to 2/4. 

These examples suffice to show the manner in which the 
adaptations were made, and how the reshaping is always done to 
suit the Jewish melodic line. Furthermore, we notice that only 
those tunes were adopted, the melodic line of which had some 
similarity to the Jewish. ; 


New PALESTINIAN SONG 


Lately, a new type of song has come into being, called “Pal- 
estinian.” These tunes are fused out of Yiddish, Slavic, Yemenite, 
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and Arabic motives. They were created in Palestine during the 
last fifteen to twenty-five years by the “‘chalutzim.” 


ao Arabic 
































Illustration No. 7 shows how these different elements were 
fused together. The first part of tune A is of Arabic origin,*° while 
the second part appears to be a Jewish motive. Tune B has 
Yemenite, Yiddish, and Arabic elements. 






























































Ili. No. 8 


Illustration No. 8, ““Hava Nagila,” may serve as an example 
of how a song becomes a popular folk-song, and particularly how 
a song becomes “Palestinian.” This tune originated at the 
Chassidic court in Sadigora, Bukowina, and was brought to Jeru- 
salem. In 1915, I wrote it down. In 1918, needing a popular 


20See Thesaurus, Vol. IV, p. 76, No. 18. This motive is also to be found in a 
Chassidic tune, see Thesaurus, Vol. X, No. 57. 
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tune for a performance of my mixed choir in Jerusalem, my choice 
fell upon this tune which I arranged in four parts and for which I 
wrote a Hebrew text. The choir sang it, and it apparently caught 
the imagination of the people, for the next day men and women 
were singing the song throughout Jerusalem. It quickly spread 
throughout the country, and thence throughout the Jewish world. 
In 1921 the song was printed, in my arrangement, in my Hebrew 
Song Book, “Sefer Hashirim” (pp. 164-5). Since then it has 
been printed in several songsters as “Palestinian.” 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


\ J E are remorsefully aware that this department is run along 
wholly erratic lines. There is no critical survey or briefest 
appraisal of the many excellent new books into which 
deep learning has been poured or engaging lore agreeably gathered 
for the benefit of the musical scholar or the delectation of the 
amateur. We confess to abusing shamefully the hopes of trusting 
authors and publishers who honor us with gifts of their latest offer- 
ings, calculated to elicit resounding praise in print, but by us laid 
down in silence with feelings mingled of awe and despair. 

It is obvious that we are trying to lighten the weight of our 
remission by throwing into the balance a Quarterly Book-List, 
which may prove an aid not merely to omnivorous librarians, but 
to a few fastidious spirits. The fact remains that, in choosing 
material for our reviews (such as they are), we allow ourselves to be 
guided by stubborn likes or dislikes rather than by considerations 
of a general nature. This we know to be wrong, but we can not 
change it—especially not under a broiling summer sun before which 
all decent instincts melt and evaporate. 

For once, however, we believe that we are not only gratifying 
a personal predilection but rendering a service to all historians 
and musicologists by calling to their attention a publication which 
might have escaped their notice. Yet it seems to us a work of 
peculiar historical and musical interest. It is “George Gershwin’s 
Song-Book,” illustrated by Constantin Alajalov, sumptuously 
printed and bound (Random House, New York, 1932). To fore- 
stall any misunderstanding, permit us to state, ab initio, that we 
regard this music with great earnestness. And let us further state 
that we are by no means an admirer of everything Mr. Gershwin 
has written. His “Rhapsody in Blue” and his “American in 
Paris,”’ except for a few isolated measures, leave us cold. In this 
we probably differ from a vast multitude whom Mr. Gershwin’s 
indigo tunes transport to cerulean realms; nor have our occasional 
encounters with Americans in Paris convinced us that on the 
banks of the Seine they form as good a subject for musical deline- 
ation as they might do along the Housatonic, the Mississippi, or 
the Rio Grande. 

We sympathize with the critic of the New York Times who, 
after the all-Gershwin program at the Stadium (a distinction here- 
tofore enjoyed at these concerts only by Beethoven and Wagner) 
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on August 16, gave it as his opinion that “Mr. Gershwin did his 
cause more harm than good in allowing so revealing a program to 
be presented.” 

Of Mr. Gershwin’s piano concerto, when first performed by 
the composer and conducted by the evergreen Walter Damrosch 
some years ago, the opening and concluding movements impressed 
us as stencilled fuss and froth; the middle movement gave us a 
thrill—we thought it American beyond peradventure, poetic and 
touching into the bargain. We hope that, hearing it today, we 
should be likewise affected. 

But to us Mr. Gershwin seems at his best in just the stuff his 
song-book is made of. Here is something akin to genius. To be 
sure, even among these songs not all are of equal worth, and in 
going through the lot—there are nineteen in all—one after the 
other, a sense of sameness is hard to overcome. Old friends, how- 
ever, exert a potent spell; and we are glad to meet again, in a 
more permanent shape, with such gems as “Oh, Lady be Good,” 
“Sweet and Low Down,” “Do do do,” “Liza,” “I got Rhythm,” 
and that classic, ““The Man I Love.” 

In an explanatory introduction the composer has certain 
things to say which the historian of America’s music and the pianist 
interested in native products should not overlook. Here is a state- 
ment of fact and a complaint: 


American popular music, since its origin, has been steadily gaining in 
originality; today it may truly lay claim to being the most vital of con- 
temporary popular music. Unfortunately, however, most songs die at 
an early age and are soon completely forgotten by the selfsame public 
that once sang them with such gusto. The reason for this is that they are 
sung and played too much when they are alive, and cannot stand the 
strain of their very popularity. This is especially true since the invention 
mad ong phonograph, and more so since the widespread conquest of the 
radio. 


This reasoning strikes us as true only in part. Offenbach and 
Johann Strauss, played ad nauseam in their day, have not vanished 
from this earth and are likely to be heard after much high-brow 
music many years their junior will have passed into oblivion. 
These two composers caught in their music something of the 
atmosphere peculiar to Paris and Vienna, an atmosphere in whieh 
breathing, at times, seems easier and more invigorating. No 
doubt, some of Mr. Gershwin’s melodies and rhythms similarly 
embody the essence of our New York. He is not alone in this 
accomplishment. But he shares, like few, with Offenbach and 
Strauss those qualities of verve and simplicity that are apt to 
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endow a tune with longer life. His workmanship is clean. Melodic 
phrases come to him not in long sweeps; and their shortness adds 
to their racy tang. Yes, he succeeds in writing a “catchy” song 
devoid of all melody, as in the verse and chorus of “S’Wonderful.” 
A motive replaces the phrase. He has listened to, and profited by, 
the harmonic adventures of his more “serious” contemporaries. 
Rhythm, under his fingers, becomes pliant, ambiguous, elusive, 
stirring. 

And here we come to the feature that gives to this collection 
its special value: Mr. Gershwin has appended to each song his 
own piano version of the chorus. It is a welcome record not only 
of an individual rendition but of a “manner” as characteristic of a 
certain present-day style of piano playing, as the Manieren were 
of the seventeenth-century clavecinists, those exponents of an 
earlier jazz. 

The pianistic elaboration of a simple air is an old story. And 
the choice of the air is justified by the art displayed in the treat- 
ment. Mr. Leopold Godowsky’s paraphrases, for instance, of 
waltzes by Johann Strauss are splendid examples. Mr. Gershwin 
does not pretend to be a Godowsky. But whoever has been 
privileged to hear him play, with inimitable charm and baffling 
dexterity, some of his own transcriptions, will rejoice in seeing 
them now upon paper for the good of our own generation, and the 
enlightenment of future ones. 

It has been difficult at times to credit the composers of our 
popular music with all the ingenuity—harmonic, rhythmic, and 
contrapuntal—revealed in the orchestra. That the adroitness and 
inventiveness of especially gifted orchestrators were responsible 
for most of it has been an open secret. Mr. Gershwin, in his piano 
paraphrases, shows that at least upon his own instrument he is 
a master of clever and brilliant execution. He states his case 
persuasively when he writes: 


Sheet music (of a popular type), as ordinarily printed for mass sales, 
is arranged with an eye to simplicity. The publishers cannot be blamed 
for getting out simplified versions of songs, since the majority of the pur- 
chasers of popular music are little girls with little hands, who have not 
progressed very far in their study of the piano. At that, if you have the 
patience to compare the arrangements of our old-time popular music with 
those of our latter-day hits, the latter-day arrangements, simple as they 
are, will appear complicated by contrast. 

Gradually, with the general increase of technical skill at the piano, 
there has arisen a demand for arrangements that shall consider that skill. 
Playing my songs as frequently as I do at private parties, I have been 
naturally led to compose numerous variations upon them, and to indulge 
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the desire for complication and variety that every composer feels when he 
manipulates the same material over and over again. It was this habit 
of mine that led to the original suggestion to publish a group of songs 
not only in the simplified arrangements that the public knew, but also 
the variations that I had devised. 


We wonder whether Mr. Gershwin’s methods are not symp- 
tomatic of a general condition rather than of a single case. Even 
the little girl with the little hands is seldom content to play a 
popular tune as it is printed. She tries, as well as she can, to 
“jazz” the piece. And that the results often are as atrocious as 
those produced by big boys with big hands mauling orchestral 
instruments in an endeavor to “pep up” the proceedings, has, in 
our opinion, contributed much to the disrepute in which jazz is 
held by those who have not troubled to discover the fine flower that 
grows amid a jungle of pernicious weeds. To Mr. Gershwin 
thanks are due for having herborized some specimens of the bloom 
and pressed and preserved them between the leaves of his “‘song- 
book.” 

Nothing that has blossomed forth in music, during the last 
quarter of a century, can compare for originality and universal 
appeal with the popular airs of America. To lump them all under 
the term “jazz” is doing Messrs. Gershwin, Berlin, Kern, and 
Schwartz an injustice. We hope that more of their songs will 
appear in some permanent collection. We should like to be sure 
that delightful and musicianly “Kay” Swift—rara avis Christiana 
—is included in our musical “Denkmiler.” Neither Yvette 
Guilbert in France, nor the “Uberbrettl” in Germany, achieved a 
regeneration (not a misprint for degeneration) of the street-song 
and dance such as our Afro-Hebreo-American school can point to. 
And it may be as well for us to admit it now, instead of waiting to 
be found out in the dim future by some learned person who, having 
unearthed from the ruins of New York a copy of George Gershwin’s 
Song-Book, may build upon it a whole theory of what music was 
really like in the first half of the twentieth century. 

It would be unfair to pass over, without mention, the amusing 
words of Ira Gershwin which he has set to brother George’s tunes, 
and vice versa. They form a distinct contribution. At the risk 
of infringing a valuable copyright, we cannot refrain from quoting 
at least one sample entitled ““Mischa, Yascha, Toscha, Sascha”’: 


We really think you ought to know 
That we were born right in the middle 
Of darkest Russia. 


When we were three years old or so, 
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We all began to play the fiddle 

In darkest Russia. 

When we began, our notes were sour— 
Until a man, Professor Auer, 

Set out to show us, one and all, 

How we could pack them in Carnegie Hall 


Chorus: 
Temp’ramental 
Oriental 
Gentlemen are we, 
Mischa, Yascha, Toscha, Sascha, 
Fiddle-le, fiddle-le dee. 
We give credit where it’s due, 
But then you must agree 
That outside of our dear old Fritz 
All the fiddle concert hits 
Are Mischa, Yascha, Toscha, Sascha, 
Fiddie-le, fiddle-le dee. 


We miss in brother George’s setting of these words a strain from 
the Mendelssohn concerto. 


* 


While we are on the subject of popular American music, telle 
quelle, we must speak with amazement and admiration of a book 
entitled “Aux Frontiéres du Jazz’ by Robert Goffin, with a 
preface by Pierre Mac Orlan (International Music Co., Brussels, 
1932). It is incredible that an enthusiastic Belgian amateur should 
have written the most exhaustive story of jazz players extant. 
The acquaintance with jazz music displayed by the author is 
nothing short of miraculous. And he proves himself a champion 
and a martyr who stood out against the early (and late) vilifications 
of his favorite brand of music with a courage and pertinacity 
worthy of a nation of heroes. Some of M. Goffin’s views strike 
us as debatable; thus when he writes that “‘jazz was born as a com- 
pensation in an America without alcohol” and alleges that the 
reign of the saxophone was due to prohibition! We have heard it 
rumored that alcoholic drinks are still to be had in the United 
States, and we must assume that their co-existence with such 
coryphei as Armstrong, Lopez, and Ellington proves that one does 
not exclude the other. With M. Goffin’s estimates of Paul White- 
man and Jack Hylton we are in full accord. 

We must congratulate the author upon having done a most 
extraordinary piece of work. We thought that we were reasonably 
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well acquainted with the high lights in the jazz firmament. It was 
left to M. Goffin of Brussels to teach us that we knew nothing of 
such major constellations as Hal Kemp and his Carolinians, Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies, MacKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Cab 
Calloway and his Missourians, the Original Wolverines, the Mound 
City Blue Blowers, Miff Mole’s Molers, Joe Venuti’s Blue Four, the 
California Ramblers—really, it amounts to a milky way of star 
clusters. Not satisfied with the group name, M. Goffin in most 
instances enumerates each player in the group. We learn, via 
Brussels, that Mr. Duke Ellington’s trumpeters, whose phenomenal 
playing has made us want to shout for joy, are Fred Jenkins, 
Arthur Wetzel, and Charles “Cootie” Williams. And still we 
don’t know which of the three is the funny little fellow with the 
unbelievable technique. Is it “Cootie’? The composition of 
Louis Armstrong’s band is detailed with such minuteness that we 
know every member by name, up to the recording of ““West End 
Blues,” from there to “St. James Infirmary,” from there to “‘Ain’t 
Misbehavin’,” and soon. Of Fletcher Henderson we are told that 
he graduated from the University of Atlanta, and worked in a 
“pharmacy” (drug-store?) in New York before he became the 
leader of a band and “earned laurels which he was probably the 
only one to retain for so long.” 

M. Goffin’s is a curious book; it deserves to be translated into 
English. We have been able but barely to indicate its wealth and 
variety of information. It treats enthusiastically and exhaustively 
of a type of music which, for all that it may not be, is most certainly 
American; and as such it is recognized—first and alone—all over 


the world. 
C. E. 





NOTE 


Miss Clara M. Leiser, 26 Grove Street, New York, N. Y., is compiling material for 
a biography of Jean and Edouard de Reszke and would appreciate the loan of letters, 
or any personal recollections with which readers of this magazine may be able to furnish 


her. 


Dr. Marion R. Horton, The Hut, Windsor, Vermont, would, on behalf of Mrs. 
Erna Brand of Munich, who is preparing a book on the life and letters of Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, appreciate the loan of any letters which readers of this magazine may 
be able to make her, or any information that might lead to the locating of letters. 
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en und geistigen Leben Heidelbergs. 
28 p, 8°. Heidelberg; Meister, 1932. 





Bitter, WERNER 
Die deutsche komische Oper der Gegen- 
wart; Studien zu ihrer Entwicklung. 


vii, 170, vii, xxxv p, gr. 8°. Leipzig; 
Kistner & Siegel, 1932. 

Buz, Franz 
Gefihrtinnen. $10 p, 8°. Berlin; R. 


Hobbing, 1931. [Includes a chapter on 
Cosima Wagner.] 


BtcKken, Ernst 

Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft. 
Liefg. 58. F. Blume. Evangelische 
Kirchenmusik. Heft 2. Liefg. 59. R 
Haas, Auffiihrungspraxis der Musik. 
Heft 8. Liefg. 60. H. Besseler. Musik 
des Mittelalters und der Renaissance. 
Heft 3. Liefg. 61. E. Biicken. Geist 
und Form im musikalischen Kunstwerk. 
Heft 3. 4 -v, 4°. Wildpark-Potsdam; 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athen- 
aion. 


Devutscn, LEONHARD 
Die Technik der Doppelklaviatur 
(Emanuel Moor); ein Wegweiser zur 
Umschulung fiir Lehrer und Pianisten. 


32 p, 4°. Leipzig; Steingriiber-Verlag, 
1932. 
Dostey, H. 


Die Klaviertechnik des jungen Franz 
Liszt. (Diss., Berlin.) 47 p. Berlin; 
Funk, 1932. 


Eco, Karu 
Die Schwyz-Brunnen- Musik 1862-1932; 
Festgabe an den Eidgenissischen Musik- 
verein zu seinem 70-jihrigen Bestande. 
80 p, 8°. Luzern; Raber, 1932. 


Euts, Cart 
Neuere Orgeldispositionen. Folge 2. 
82 p, 8°. Kassel; Birenreiter-Verlag, 
1932. 


FEDERMANN, Maria 
Musik und Musikpflege zur Zeit Herzog 
Albrechts; zur Geschichte der Kénigs- 
berger Hofkapelle in den Jahren 1525- 
1578. 166 p, gr. 8°. Kassel; Biren- 
reiter-Verlag, 1932. 


FEeLLERER, Karu Gustav 
Studien zur Orgelmusik des ausgehenden 
18. und friihen 19. Jahrhunderts; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Orgelmusik. 
135, 14 p, gr. 8°. Kassel; Birenreiter- 
Verlag, 1932. 


Fiescu, Cari 
Das Klangproblem im Geigenspiel. 23 
p, 4°. Berlin; Ries & Erler, 1931. 


Ganzer, K. 
Dichtung und Musik im Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. (Diss., Miinchen.) 69 p. 
Miinchen; Jiingling, 1931. 
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Gérzt, Emma 
Die Aussprache des Deutschen im Ge- 
sang. 18 p, gr. 8°. Wien; Haslinger. 

Grecor, JosEPH 
Mozart, Geist dsterreichischen Theaters; 
eine Festrede. 11 leaves. Wien; Gra- 
hische Lehr u. Versuchsanstalt, 1931. 
Priv. print.] 

Haas, WILHELM 
Systematische Ordnung Beethovenscher 
Melodien. (Veréffentlichungen d. 
Beethovenhauses in Bonn. 7-8.) 16 p, 
618 col, 28 p, fol. Leipzig; Quelle & 
Meyer, 1932. 

Howarp, WALTHER 
Franz Liszt, Rhapsodie Nr. 5; ein Kapi- 
tel Romantik. 1. u. 2. Tsd. 48 p, kl. 
8°. Berlin; Verlag fiir Kultur u. Kunst. 


HucuzerMerer, H. 
Aulos und Kithara in der griechischen 
Musik bis zum Ausgang der klassischen 
Zeit. (Diss., Miinster.) 76p. Emstet- 
ten; Lechte, 1931. 


ILLUSTRIERTER ALMANACH DER BAYER- 
ISCHEN STAATSTHEATER IN MUNCHEN. 
Hrsg. v. d. Generaldirektion d. bayer- 
ischen Staatstheater. Red.: Dir. Dr. 
Arthur Bauckner; Ausstattung: Emil 
Preetorius. Mit einem Riickblick auf 
d. Spielzeit 1930-31. 76 p, 4°. Miin- 
chen; Knorr & Hirth, 1932. 


JAHRBUCH DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PETERS 
FUr 1931. Hrsg. v. Kurt Taut. Jg. 38. 
164 p, 4°. Leipzig; Peters, 1932. 


JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSLIEDFORSCHUNG. Im 
Auftrage d. Deutschen Volksliedarchivs 
hrsg. v. John Meier. Jg. 3. 185 p, 8°. 
Berlin; de Gruyter, 1932. 


KarstNner, Rupoir 
Johann Heinrich Rolle; Untersuchungen 
zu Leben und Werk. 84 p, gr. 8°. 
Kassel; Barenreiter-Verlag, 1932. 


Kanp Ler, GEORG 
Die kulturelle Bedeutung der deutschen 
Militirmusik. 2. Aufl. $9 p, 8°. Ber- 
lin; G. Kandler. 


Kavuper, Huco 
Entwurf einer neuen Melodie- und Har- 
monielehre. 38 p, gr. 8°. Wien; Uni- 
versal-Edition, 1932. 

KeEsTENBERG, LEO and Geore BuHRow 
Der Privatunterricht in der Musik; 
(Ausbildung, Priifung, Erlaubnisschein, 
Aufsicht); amtliche Bestimmungen. 5., 
erw. Aufl. (Stand vom 1. April 1932.) 
183 p, kl. 8°. Berlin; Weidmann, 1932. 


Korte, WERNER 
Deutsche Musikerziehung in Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart; Vortrag. 16 p, 8°. 
Danzig; Kafemann. 





KtcuHLer, FerDINAND 
Lehrbuch der Technik des linken Armes. 
56 p, 4°. Leipzig; Gebr. Hug & Co. 
[German, English, and French text.] 


LaMBINON, NIKOLAS 
Der Orchester-Musiker; Betrachtungen 
und Lehren. 31 p, 8°. Berlin; G. Haas, 
1932. 


Lott, WALTER 
Musik aus vier Jahrhunderten 1400- 
1800; Katalog aus Veréffentlichungen 
des Verlags Kistner & Siegel in Leipzig. 
60 p, 8°. Leipzig; Kistner & Siegel. 


Luprica, F. 
Die Kirchentonarten; (eine Studie). 4°. 
Breslau; Littmann, 1931. 


Merer-Gesees, Karu 
Bayreuther Festspieljahr 1931 im Urteil 
der Presse; eine Kritik der Kritik. 32 p, 
8°. Bayreuth; Giessel, 1931. 


Mut.ier, GEorG 
Friedrich der Grosse; seine Fléten und 


sein Flitenspiel. 20 p, 8°. Berlin; 
Parrhysius. 

MuHLMANN, ADOLF 
A grobber Koll; Erinnerungen. $23 p, 


12°. Chicago; Gutenberg Press, 1932. 


Pretzscn, GERHARD 
Die Musik im Erziehungs- und Bil- 
dungsideal des ausgehenden Altertums 
und friihen Mittelalters. 142 p, gr. 8°. 
Halle; Niemeyer, 1932. 


Prietz, M. 
Goethe und Mozart, aus Zeugnissen 
Goethes zusammengestellt; Festgabe zur 
Goethe-Feier der Stadt Reichenberg am 
15. Mirz 1932. 10 p. Reichenberg; 
Volksbildungsamt, 1932. 


Riscu, WALTHER 
Ferdinand Huber, der Komponist un- 
serer schénsten Schweizerlieder. 54 p, 
8°. Schaan, Fiirstentum Liechtenstein; 
Alpenland-Verlag, 1932. 


ScuvuBerT, Karu 
Spontinis italienische Schule. xii, 221 
p, 4°. Strassburg; Heitz & Cie., 1932. 


ScHUNEMANN, GEORG 

Carl Friedrich Zelter, der Begriinder 
der preussischen Musikpflege. Im Auf- 
trage d. Herrn Ministers fiir Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst u. Volksbildung hrsg. 
v. d. Interessengemeinschaft fiir d. - 
deutsche Chorgesangwesen. 52 p, gr. 
8°. Berlin; Hesse, 1932. 


Scuun, W. 
Die friihesten Schweizer Goethe-Verton- 
ungen. 13 p. Ziirich; Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung, 1932. 
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Stein, Fritz 
Kurt Thomas. (Aus: Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. Dez. 1981.) 9p, 4°. Regens- 
burg; Bosse. 


Stourkg, A. 
Der Stil in Johannes Brahms’ Werken; 
eine stilkritische Untersuchung seiner 


Klavier-, Kammermusik-, Chor- und 
Orchesterwerke. 90,8 p. Wiirzburg; 
Triltsch, 1932. 

TenscHeERT, ROLAND 
Salzburgs Stellung in der Musik- 


geschichte und im Musikleben der 
Gegenwart. (Aus: Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
Aug. 1931.) 10 p, 4°. Regensburg; 
Bosse. 


Voe.ckKer, H. 

Die Stadt Goethes; Frankfurt am Main 
im XVIII. Jahrhundert. Hrsg. v. d 
Stadt Frankfurt am Main im Goethejahr 
1932. 493 p, 8°. Frankfurt am Main; 
Blazek & Bergmann, 1982. [Includes 
the essay Pflege der Tonkunst in Frank- 
furt am Main, by Bodo Wolf.] 


Wacner, PETER 
Die Gesiinge der Jakobusliturgie zu 
Santiago de Compostela. Aus d. soge- 
nannten Codex Calixtinus hrsg. u. kom- 


mentiert. (Collectanea Friburgensia. 
Neue Folge, Fasc. 20.) iv, 173 p, 8°. 
Freiburg (Schweiz); Universitits- 


Buchhandlung (Gebr. Hess & Co.), 1931. 


Weuie, Geruarp F. 
Waldemar von Baussnerns sinfonisches 


Schaffen. (Aus: Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
Okt. 1931.) 16 p, 4°. Regensburg; 
Bosse. 

Worner, K. 


Beitrige zur Geschichte des Leitmotivs 
in der Oper. 48 p. Bayreuth; Ellwanger, 
1982. 


ZEeLTER, CARL FRIEDRICH 

Carl Friedrich Zelters Darstellungen 
seines Lebens. Zum ersten Male voll- 
stindig nach d. Handschriften hrsg. v. 
Johann- Wolfgang Schottlinder. (Schrif- 
ten d. Goethe-Gesellschaft. Bd. 44.) 
xxvii, 403 p, 8°. Weimar; Verlag d. 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1931. 


ZosEL, A. 
Heinrich Schulz-Beuthen, 1838-1915; 
Leben und Werke. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte d. neueren Programmusik. 
(Diss., Leipzig.) 85 p. Wiirzburg; 
Triltsch, 1931. 





ADRIEN, J. 

De l’influence de la musique monodique 
du pré-moyen Age sur le développement 
de la musique moderne. 48 p. Longwy; 
R. Gosselin, 1930. 

ANNUAIRE DES ARTISTES ET DE L’EN- 
SEIGNEMENT DRAMATIQUE ET MUSICAL. 
$9° année, 1931-32. 1074p, 4°. Paris; 
Office Général de la Musique, 1931. 

Arostecut, Marta ADAM DE 
L’éthique et l’esthétique dans |’ceuvre 
musicale. 23 p, 24°. Paris; Associa- 
tion de Mattres Imprimeurs, 1931. 


Beruioz, Hector 
Souvenirs de voyages. Texte original 
avec un préf. par J.-G. Prod’homme. 
276 p, 8°. Paris; J. Tallandier, 1932. 
CHANTEVOINE, JEAN 
Les symphonies de Beethoven; étude et 
analyse. 320 p. Paris; Mellottée. 


DanbDELOT, ARTHUR 

Autres petits cétés amusants de la vie 
musicale. 240 p, 8°. Paris; L’Auteur, 
1932. 

Théorie musicale; questionnaire conte- 
nant 400 questions 4 l’usage des éléves 
du degré supérieur. 28 p, 8°. Paris; H. 
Lemoine & Cie., 1932. 


DoorsLarr, G. VAN 
Ludovicus Episcopus, maftre de 
chapelle-compositeur 1520(?)-1595. 
(Extrait du Bulletin du Cercle arché- 
ologique, litéraire et artistique de 
Malines. Tome 36, 1931.) 25 p, 8°. 
Malines; H. Dierickx-Beke Fils, 1932. 


Enxserpsis, Lion 
L’art du violon; analyse de la technique 
violonistique, quelques apercus sur les 
principaux éléments de l’interprétation. 
57 p, 4°. Paris; M. Senart, 1931. 


FiscHer, CARLOS 
Les costumes de l’Opéra. $24 p, 4°. 
Paris; Librairie de France, 1931. 


GOETHE; ETUDES PUBLISES POUR LE 
CENTENAIRE DE SA MORT (22 MARS 1932) 
SOUS LES AUSPICES DE LA Facu.tT£ DES 
LETTRES DE L'UNIVERSITE DE STRAS- 
BOURG. xv, 474 p, 8°. Paris; Société 
d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1932. 
{Includes the essay L’evolution des 
idées de Goethe sur la musique, by Th. 
Gérold.] 


Gorrin, RoBERT 
Aux frontiéres du jazz. 
MacOrlan. 260 p, 8° 
du Sagittaire, 1932. 


Hame.t, Maurice 
Le phonographe; son histoire et son 
évolution. 12°. Paris; Office Général 
de la Musique. 


Préf. de Pierre 
Paris; Editions 
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Hypex, Wa.trorp ConFALONIERI, G. 
La Pavlova. Trad. par Jean Romanche. L’opera di Adriano Lualdi. Milano; 


209 p, 12°. Paris; Editions de la Nou- 

velle Revue Frangaise. 
Kicq, Léoro.ip 

A tous les instrumentistes. 

Bruxelles; Bosworth, 1932. 


La Lavrenciz, LIONEL DE 
Inventaire critique du Fonds Blanche- 
ton de la Bibliothéque du Conservatorie 
de Paris. Vol. 2. (Publications de la 
Société francaise de musicologie.) 112 
p. Paris; E. Droz, 1931. 


Le Cerr, G. 
Instruments de musique au XV¢* siécle; 
les traités d’Henri-Arnaut de Zwolle 
et de divers anonymes (MS. B. N. Latin 
7295). Edités et commentés avec la 
collaboration de E.-R. Labande. xx, 
60 p, 23 pl, fol. Paris; A. Picard. 

L’H6prrat, CHARLES 
Commentaire des disques sélectionnés 
par le Comité francais du phonographe 
dans l’enseignement. Cahier 1. 64 p, 
16°. Paris; Rouart, Lerolle & Cie., 
1932. 

Lyon, GusTAVE 
L’acoustique architecturale avec |’an- 


116 p, 12°. 


nexe: L’aération moderne des salles. 
70 p, 8°. Paris; Edition Film & Tech- 
nique, 1932. 


LE REPERTOIRE PHONOGRAPHIQUE; LISTE 
GENERALE ET COMPLETE DE TOUS LES 
pIsquEs (32,000) vVENDUS EN FRANCE 
au 1 JANVIER 1932. 600 p, 12°. 
Paris; Office Général de la Musique. 


VuILLeRMoz, G. 
Cent ans d’opéra & Lyon; le centenaire 
du Grand-Théatre de Lyon (1831- 
1981). 119 p, 8°. Lyon; Imprimerie 
L. Bascou, 1932. 


* . 


Auess!, G. pd’ 

Una interessante questione d’arte or- 
ganaria veneta del 1759. 32 p, 8°. 
Milano; Bollettino Bibliografico Mu- 
sicale, 1931. 

ANNUARIO MUSICALE ITALIANO 1982 (A, 
X). Roma; Fratelli Palombi. 

Gu aTTI DEL CONGRESSO NAZIONALE DEI 
MUSICISTI TENUTO ALLA FIERA DEL LE- 
VANTE DI Bart 1L 16-17-18 sETTEMBRE 
1980. A cura del mo. Giovanni 
Spezzaferri. 49 p. Piacenza; Unione 
Tip. Piacentina, 1930. 

Be.uarmino, A. 

Beethoven; discorso commemorativo. 
16 p, 8°. Piazza Armerina; Tip. S. 
Bologna, 1931. 





Casa Ed. Alpes. 
Fatrort, A. 
Beethoven. 
Alcione, 1931. 
Grusepre VERDI. 62 p. 
Ed. Sonzogno, 1930. 
Horrmann, E. T. A. 
Scritti musicali. A cura di G. Pierotti 


23 p. Napoli; Casa Ed. 


Milano; Casa 


eA. Ulm. 164 p. Firenze; Rinasci- 
mento del Libro, 1931. 
Luin, E. J. 


Antonio Giannettini e la musica a 
Modena alla fine del secolo 17. 88 p. 
Modena; Soc. Tip. Modonese, 1931. 


Maani Durrtocg, E. 


Il clavicembalo. 112 p, 8°. Milano; 

1931. 

Storia del liuto. 95 p. Milano; 1931. 
Ricca, V. 


Vincenzo Bellini; impressioni e ricordi 
con documenti inediti. 226 p. Catania; 
N. Giannotta, 1932. 
Roacenr, E. 
Musicisti nord-americani. (Estr. dalla 
Rivista musicale italiana. Vol. 38, fasc. 
8, 1931.) 16 p, 8°. Torino; Fratelli 
Bocca, 1931. 
Rotanpr, U. 
Medicina e musica. Como; E. Cavalleri. 
Umicrnt, C. 
Degli organi antichi di S. Maria del 


Fiore. (Estr. dall’Illustrazione tos- 
cana.) 15 p, 8°. Firenze; Tip. Classica, 
1931. 


Or1sBeE, Emiiio 
Un proyecto sobre historia estética de 
la miasica y el canto y teorfa e historia 
del arte. 47 p, 12°. B. Aires; Palacio 
del Libro, 1930. 

Retana, L. F. ve 
Tratado elemental teorico-practico de 
impostacion de la voz. Buenos Aires; 
G. Ricordi & Co. 

Taunay, AFFONSO DE EsCRAGNOLLE 
Dous artistas maximos; José Mauricio 
e Carlos Gomez. 158 p, 12°. S. Paulo; 
Comp. Melhoramentos de S. Paulo. 


* * 
* 


Bernet, Kempers, K. Pua. 
Muziekgeschiedenis. $50 p, 8°. Rotter- 
dam; W. L. & J. Brusse, 1982. 
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Hemet, VicTtoR VAN 
Muziekspeeltuigen; beknopte geschiede- 
nis en beschrijving van den bouw en 
het gebruik der tegenwoordig gebezigde 
muziekspeeltuigen, ten behoeve van 
den muziekstudent, concertbezoeker, 
radio- en gramophoonluisteraar. 63 p, 
8°. Antwerpen; Cupido-Uitgave, 1932. 


VERMEULEN, MAtTrTais 
De eene grondtoon. 82 p, 8°. 
elen; Het Kompas, 1932. 


Verwey, A. 
Vioolbouw; bijdrage tot de oplossing 
van het probleem der oude meesters. 
Den Haag; G. H. van Eck & Zn. 


Mech- 


Ss 





Vo.tuaeERrts, J. 

Het gregoriaansche rhythme volgens 
D. Mocquereau en D. Jeannin. 71 p. 
*s-Hertogenbosch; L. G. C. Mamberg, 
1931. 

Worp, J. and S. van MILLIGEN 
Allgemeene muziekleer. vii, 443 p. 
Groningen, den Haag; J. B. Wolters, 
1931. 

* ad 


Asarev, B. V. 
Russkii romans. Opyt intonatsionnogo 
analiza; sbornik statei. 167 p, 8°. 
Moskva; Academia, 1930. 





